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Religion Is the Main Artery 


HE REAL LACK in modern education is the lack of a 

genuine faith. . . . The tacit faith of most education is 

secularism. . . . The liberal arts college and the church 
have set themselves against the drift, but they have felt the 
blight. . . . Courses in religion are no cure. The fact that they 
are courses, optional among other courses, suggests to the stu- 
dent that religion is an optional and academic interest no more 
more important than meteorology or the eighteenth century 
novel. The student infers that religion is a kind of necktie, if a 
man favors that color, whereas in actuality religion is the main 
artery of the man’s neck. But courses in religion, especially if 
taught by someone with religious fervor, might have temporary 
value until a more permanent answer is found. . . . The real 
answer is that the colleges must become religious, or that the 
churches must once more become centers of education.— 
GEORGE A. BUTTRICK in Religion in Liberal Education. 


Article on page five. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Additions in Five Presbyteries Are Studied 





Another Home Missions First 


To the Editors: 


Recently I was appointed chairman of 
evangelism in Albemarle Presbytery... . 
I began my work by looking into the As- 
sembly’s Minutes (1945) for the record on 
professions of faith. Here are the re- 
sults, showing the first five presbyteries 
on a percentage basis: 


Synod Prof. Mbs. % 


Texas 241 2,623 92% 
Ss 58 638 91 


Presbytery 


Texas-Mexican.... 
Central Ala....... 





Albemarle ..... 442 6,702 78 
Lafayette ....... 191 2,560 75 
Mangum 121 1,805 70 


I was pleased to note that Albemarle 
was among that group, being more than 
twice the size of any listed, and those 
won to Christ aggregate more than any 
two of the first five presbyteries com- 
bined. Yet, the significant thing to me 
is that when we study these people who 
make up these presbyteries we are fur- 
ther astonished by it. 

There is Texas-Mexican, predominantly 
Mexican; next comes a Negro presbytery; 
third is Albemarle—the largest presby- 
tery in geographical area in the synod. 
The largest city in the presbytery does 
not have more than 30,000 people. It is 
definitely a rural presbytery. In some 
areas of this presbytery 80 per cent of 
the people are unchurched. Three-fourths 
of the churches in the presbytery are re- 
ceiving home mission support. 

In Lafayette Presbytery is a large per- 
centage of farmers and cattle raisers. 
Most of the farms are owned by the farm- 
ers themselves. Mangum Presbytery is to 
a large degree Indian population. (South- 
ern Presbyterian Indian work in Okla- 
huma is largely in Indian Presbytery.— 
Eds.) 

Three of these presbyteries are for the 
most part populated by minority groups 
in our church. The other two are in ru- 
ral or small-town areas. This looks like 
another “first” for the home mission work 
of our church. 

May we redouble our work to attain 
that goal of one profession of faith for 
every 10 members on our active member- 
ship roll. 


SAM H. ZEALY. 
Washington, N. C. 


Once More From Mr. Viser 


To the Editors: 


When the Presbyterian Church, US, is 
finally rent asunder and is formed into 
two separate organizations, a major share 
of the responsibility for that eventuality 
may fairly be charged to THI PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Its subtle, and often open, advocacy 
of a form of liberal theology which, while 
yet in an incipient stage, nevertheless is 
following the usual path of such defec- 
tions from the historic Christian faith. 
The direction is indicated—only the dis- 
tance towards apostasy remains to be 
traversed. (Details will be furnished upon 
request.) 

2. It is the propaganda medium for an 
inclusivist church—looking, of course, to- 
wards a “Church of the World.” Any 
thinking person can see that union with 
the U. S. A. church is only the first step 
towards a “Universal Church” in which a 


syncretic religion would predominate, 
and which would have for its central fig- 
ure “another Jesus” than the One revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures and rightly revered 
and worshipped by the saints of every 
age. 

3. It is persistently “plugging” for a 
complete change in the social order, not 
only of the Southland but where similar 
conditions prevail in other parts of our 
nation. There are many workable 
changes in the race relations of the two 
major races of the South which should be 
immediately put into effect—and every 
Christian person as well as every right- 
thinking citizen should advocate these 
wholeheartedly. I refer to a more equi- 
table economic opportunity for colored 
as well as for the white “tenant farmer” 
and other labor groups in the South, I 
also include better educational and hous- 
ing facilities for these less privileged 
classes. The guilty owners of some of 
these unmentionable vile slums—often 
men and women prominent in “Christian 
circles” should be brought to task for 
their defection from Christian love for 
one’s neighbor. It is to the credit of 
our church that at last we are on the 
verge of undertaking a satisfactory pro- 
gram for the colored people which will 
include a proper place for Christian train- 
ing. But the erasure of all social bar- 
riers which is being advocated in and by 
THE OUTLOOK is only stirring afresh the 
fires of a racial antagonism which may 
result in defeating the very ends which 
all true Christians seek to accomplish. If 
these same earnest efforts were devoted 
to bettering the colored race within racial 
lines (as a large number of the best of 
both races desire)—instead of advocating 
a complete intermingling of the races— 
salutary results would follow and a more 
Christian spirit be engendered. 

More rapidly than most of us thought 
possible the breach within our beloved 
church has been widened in a few short 
years. As I see it, we are already divided 
into two growingly hostile camps. Only 
a Holy Spirit generated revival can save 
the church now. That revival, if or when 
it comes, will have at its center that dear 
Cross where hung God's Bleeding Lamb— 
and will surely culminate in a return to a 
child-like acceptance of the “faith once 
for all delivered to the saints.” 


J. H. VISER. 
jJreenville, S. C. 


Missouri IS Overwhelming 
To the Editors: 


I have been reading carefully your pa- 
per for some five months or more, and 
find many good things in it. But in the 
issue of Jan. 27 are these statements to 
which I wish to call your attention: “Mis- 
souri Synod votes overwhelmingly for 
Presbyterian Union.” “Southern Presbyte- 
rians in Missouri are overwhelmingly in 
favor of uniting the American Presbyte- 
rian churches.” 

I believe that I have no feeling against 
the USA Church, since I was ordained by 
Presbytery of Louisville, USA, served for 
six years in that presbytery, and our only 
child graduated from a USA school, Mary- 
ville, Tenn. I have received and read for 
over twenty years a USA church paper. 

But when you make the above state- 
ments, are you not going far before the 


union. The synod advised its churches 
to have a vote on this subject; some then 
said they would not present the matter, 
as many in the congregation were not 
well enough informed on the subject. But 
aside from that, can you truthfully say 
what is given above, when there are at 
least 120 churches in the Synod of Mis- 
souri, and you say only 27 have reported, 
not all favorably to union? 

I am not opposing union, but any re- 
liable stable union must be promoted upon 
truth, and not misrepresent an issue. I 
am an alumnus of Westminster College 
and Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. But 
if too strong pressure, force is continued 
the cause of union will be hindered. There 
is too much of the effort to ostracize, 
put out of places of service and influence 
those who are not promoting union. Many 
of our younger men in the ministry know 
little or nothing about the USA church 
and its operations, its beliefs, of many 
of its leaders. 

I realize that there are many minis- 
ters of USA church whose doctrines are 
as sound as any could desire, their aims 
as worthy as could be desired, but you 
likely know this is not true of many of 
them. 

(No, we do not know this; we think 
quite the reverse is true.—Eds.) 

WM. J. GAMMON. 
Eldon, Mo. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Gammon has 
not allowed us to use speech that is com- 
mon throughout the church. “Synod” 
usually has a general, not a_ specific, 
meaning, as in referring to the number 
of professions of faith in a synod or the 
financial contributions by a synod, Every- 
one knows what is intended. The article 
made it very clear.. However, we still 
say that Southern Presbyterians in Mis- 
souri are “overwhelmingly” in favor of 
uniting the American Presbyterian 
churches. There are many evidences to 
confirm that belief... Even in a straw vote, 
when churches respond 26-1 in favor of 
union, we call that “overwhelming.” 


Important to Sessions 
To the Editors: 


The Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Government is conducting a cen- 
sus of religious bodies for 1946. Mr. J. 
Cc. Capt, director, has requested that our 
churches give full cooperation in making 
this census as accurate and complete as 
possible. 

The Sessions of our churches are re- 
quested to study carefully the forms 
which are being sent to them and return 
them promptly. While our statistical re- 
ports make no distinction between sex or 
age in the membership this religious cen- 
sus does and we should make every effort 
to make our reports conform to the classi- 
fication which will be used in the cen- 
sus. It should not be very difficult for a 
committee from each Session to classify 
the membership according to sex and age. 
The division according to age is made at 
age 13. 

The data secured from this census will 
be published in book form by the Gov- 
ernment. The entire expense has been 
provided for by: an appropriation of Con- 
gress and it is to the interest of our 
church that meticulous ‘care be exercised 
by every Session in order that our church 
may be correctly and accurately pre- 
sented to the many people who will refer 
to this census. 


E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 


truth? Missouri Synod has never voted on Dallas, Texas. 
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Pittsburgh Meeting 
Says Church Must 


Face Economic Ills 


Taft Points to Course of German 


Churches As Unsound Example 


Delegates attending the National Con- 
ference on the Church and Economic 
Life in Pittsburgh recently faced from 
the very beginning the insistence that 
the churches must have something 
to say about economics and politics. 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati lawyer who 
is president of the Federal Council of 
Churches and chairman of the confer- 
ence, said the German churches obeyed 
Hitler’s advice to mind their own busi- 
ness—‘‘Heaven and all that’’—while he 
took care of economics and politics, but 
that conclusion,” said Mr. Taft, ‘“‘we can- 
not accept.” 

Angus Dun, Episcopal bishop of 
Washington, said the churches must 
concern themselves with economic life 
because they are not caring for ‘‘dis- 
embodied souls, but souls in bodies of 
flesh and blood.” 


The Church’s Own Practices 

In opening the conference, Mr. Taft 
made it clear that the churches are not 
“on the job’ in economic matters, for, 
he said, the churches, in their own labor 
relations, their own minimum wages, 
and their own investment policies, are 
not all they should be. In the church, 
he said, there remain conditions of 
which Christians cannot be proud. 

One of the three main conference 
groups early in the meeting rejected the 
classic economic doctrine of Adam 
Smith, nineteenth century English econ- 
omist, as being ‘“‘irreconcilable” with the 
teachings of Jesus. By a unanimous 
vote, this section declared, ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Church should oppose the classic 
doctrine as defined by Adam Smith ‘that 
the individual in pursuit of his selfish 
gain will be led by an invisible hand to 
work the good’ as an unsatisfactory 
answer to present economic problems. 

“We hold this to be irreconcilable 
with the emphasis of Jesus upon service 
as the basic motivation of life as ex- 
emplified in his command, ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
hess and all these (material) things 
shall be added unto you,’ bearing in 
mind that Jesus also laid upon man re- 
sponsibility for the full use of his talents 
and abilities,” 


EUROPEAN CHURCHES TOLD TO 
PREACH ‘‘SIMPLE’’ GOSPEL 


Geneva. (RNS, By Wireless)—Anti- 
Christian forces in Europe are trying to 
push the Christian churches ‘‘back in 
the corner where they lived so long,” 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, 
warned here. He spoke at the confer- 
ence on evangelism sponsored by the 
council and attended by church leaders 
from 15 countries. 

“The part played by the church in the 
resistance movements during the war 
made Christian leaders optimistic that 
it would take a central place in postwar 
society, but the opposite has occured,” 
the World Council leader declared. 
‘Many who welcomed the church hav- 
ing an important role during the period 
of crisis are now alarmed when it tries 
to influence society.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft pleaded for unity 
of the churches and declared that ‘‘only 
thus can we meet the paganized masses 
of our time.”’ 

“This unity,” he said, “is not a 
luxury, but a necessity for Christian 
evangelizing. The unity which the 
churches already have has been a factor 
in evangelistic success.”’ 


Vieth Appointed to Important 
Education Post In Tokyo 


Grand Rapids, Mich. (RNS)—Paul H. 
Vieth, professor at Yale divinity school, 
has been appointed advisor on religious 
education to the section on civil infor- 
mation and education of General 
Douglas MacArthur’s general headquar- 
ters staff in Tokyo, it was announced 
here at the 25th annual meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Professor Vieth said the ap- 
pointment is effective May 15, 1947, for 
a period of one year. 

His duties will include efforts looking 
toward the ‘“‘removal of military ideol- 
ogies, development of research and long- 
range plans for the undergirding of 
democratic religions in Japan, and ad- 
vice to the Japanese ministry of educa- 
tion on methods and activities to pro- 
mote democratic religions.” 

He said the War Department had 
notified him that General MacArthur 
had expressed ‘‘an urgent need” for an 
advisor on religious education. 

A year’s leave of absence has been 
granted from his post at Yale University, 
he said, and added he expected to leave 
for Japan about May 1, 


Religious Education 
Meeting Puts Stress 
On Family Program 


International Council to Make New 
Effort to Provide Aids for Parents 


Leaders in the Protestant Church’s 
Christian education program are deter- 
mined to put heavy emphasis on a 
family-centered religious training pro- 
gram, according to reports from the re- 
cent annual meeting of the International 
Council of Religious Education in Grand 
Rapids, Mich, Announcing the prepara- 
tion of new teaching materials for the 
family, Roy G. Ross, the council’s gen- 
eral secretary, said in his report which 
was read in his absence, “Christian edu- 
cation forces are determined to provide 
the home with as much support as they 
can as a means of helping parents in 
their work of Christian teaching.’”’ 

Dr. Ross reported and urged greater 
interdenominational cooperation in the 
task, because, he said, our cooperation 
through world and continental units 
must be rooted in strong local and area 
organizations and programs. Today 47 
out of the 48 states, he said, have some 
kind of state-wide cooperative Protes- 
tant organization. 


Week-day Training Advances 


Week-day religious education, the 
council heard, is on the upgrade with 
more than two million boys and girls 
in 2,200 communities enrolled. Paul 
Vieth’s new book, “The Church and 
Christian Education,’’* attracted major 
attention because it is the result of a 
study of a committee of 60 education 
leaders who have given several years to 
questions involving the total program. 
One feature of this study concerns the 
“Community Approach to Christian Edu- 
cation” and declares, ‘“‘The challenge of 
secular trends in public education makes 
it urgent that the churches and syna- 
gogues engage in bold experimentation 
with new patterns of relationships be- 
tween the public schools and the 
churches of a local community.” 

In the field of political activity in the 
community, the study states: “For the 
Protestant Church, the end of political 
activity is not to gain some special privi- 
lege or power for the church, but the 
spiritual, moral and social welfare of 


*Published by the Bethany Press, St. 
Louis. 314 pp., $2.50. 
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the community as a whole. To achieve 
this end, it is neither desirable nor 
necessary for the church to act in any 
other capacity than as a moral force in 
the community.” 


The pastors’ section of the meeting 
adopted unanimously a resolution op- 
posing compulsory peacetime military 
training for the U. S. 


Young people must be helped to live 
their Christianity instead of hearing so 
much talk about saving their souls, 
James Young, a Congregational youth 
leader said, while Martha Smith of 
Columbus, Ohio, said positive good must 
be stressed instead of negative sins, as 
the church takes the lead in protecting 
young people from the cynicism of 
edults who are the leaders of today. 
Another young person said church 
leaders must live the Christian principles 
they profess. Young people are afraid 
to take personal problems to pastors for 
fear of condemnation, he went on, as 
he urged ministers to have more sym- 
pathy for youth. 


S. J. Patterson, Jr., Southern Presby- 
terian adult worker, made a plea for 
church programs that will appeal to the 
older folks of the congregation. Local 
programs for people of leisure years, he 
said, must be based upon the philosophy 
that older people are retiring to some- 
thing rather than from something. 

The council heard Harold E. Stassen, 
president of the council, express his be- 
lief that a program of voluntary week- 
day religious education in the public 
schools would be ‘a step in the right 
direction” as he declared his further 
conviction that education of adults is as 
necessary as education of their children 
in order to build a better society. 

G. Bromley Oxnam, prominent Metho- 
dist bishop, struck another blow at 
present demands that public funds be 
used to support parochial education, 
calling it ‘‘a threat to democratic free- 
dom.”’ 


Teen-Agers and Leaders Do 
Something About Liquor Problem 


Las Vegas, Nev. (RNS)—Led by Miss 
Eileen Abbot, pretty, twenty-one year 
old city recreational employee, Las 
Vegas teen-agers have set out to stop 
the sale of liquor to minors in the com- 
munity. 

“If our parents and ministers can’t 
do anything but talk about how terrible 
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it is that the liquor interests are so tage of leadership in opinion and action. 


powerful, we will show them how to get 
action,” said a fifteen-year old. 

Three high school youngsters from 
fifteen to eighteen, and all obviously 
juveniles, aided by Miss Abbott, set out 
to gather evidence against establish- 
ments ranging from grocery stores to 
fashionable resort hotels. They pur- 
chased bottle goods in thirteen places 
and bought drinks over the bar in seven- 
teen others. Only once were they 
questioned and then the liquor was 
wrapped and delivered to them when 
they said they were twenty-one. 

Public opinion rallied to the young- 
sters and their leader. The local eve- 
ning newspaper gave its full support to 
the teen-agers, carrying their story 
under a _ six-column banner headline. 
Parents kept Miss Abbott’s phone hum- 
ming with pledges of their support. 

E. A. Wessell, pastor of the Good 
Shepherd Lutheran church here was 
enthusiastic about the campaign and 
praised the youngsters for solving a 
problem which he frankly admitted had 
had him stumped for several years. 

More typical of the clerical comment 
was that of L. E. Burr, in charge of 
youth activities for First Methodist 
church and father of two teen-age 
daughters, He admitted having known 
about the sale of liquor to minors here 
for the past several years, but felt the 
only proper approach to the problem was 
by reaching the individual youngster 
through religious organizations. 


Church Pres. Charged 
With ‘‘Fence-Sitting’’ 

Toronto, (RNS)—Criticism of the 
church and its press for “fence-sitting”’ 
is made by the Anglican Outlook, 
monthly magazine published in Ottawa. 

“The dateline on many of our re- 
ligious periodicals might as well be the 
year 1847 as 1947” says the Outlook 
editor. ‘“‘Compare the religious press 
and the labor press for vitality and 
guidance today. Most church papers 
confine their attention to denomina- 
tional news, reports, Sunday school 
lessons and material. Few ever have 
any word on the vital issues actually 
governing people’s lives on a day-to-day 
basis. . 

“Timocracy, fear for its respecta- 
bility as an institution, fence-sitting on 
important and immediate issues, are 
robbing the church of its rightful heri- 





New Windsor, Maryland 





TO THE CHURCH WORLD SERVICE CENTER 


Please send me information about current needs overseas and what 
my church may do to relieve suffering abroad. 
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Prayer demands 
demands works.’’ 

“Let the church and Its leaders stand 
vigorously and unafraid for righteous- 
ness for the common people everywhere, 
and let the church and its press slough 
off their timidity to present the right 
courageously and apply their platitudes 
to specific current conditions.” 


performance; faith 


Protestants to Make United 
Mission Effort on Okinawa 


New York. (RNS)—A decision to 
establish united Protestant missionary 
work on Okinawa Island was unani- 
mously approved here at a meeting of 
the recently-formed Okinawa committee 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 

The action was described by Rowland 
M. Cross, secretary of the committee, as 
a major step toward fulfilling the desire 
of many Christian leaders both in the 
United States and overseas to conduct 
Protestant foreign mission activities on 
an interdenominational rather than a 
denominational basis. 

Tentative plans cal! for the sending 
of a small staff of missionaries and 
workers to Okinawa to serve as Pro- 
testants with no specific denominational 
label. It is expected that a hospital and 
a school will be established as soon as 
possible. 

The Okinawa project was first pro- 
posed by a small group of native Chris- 
tians on the island to American chap- 
lains who served there during the war, 
according to Garland E. Hopkins of 
Washington, D. C., associate secretary 
of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of The Methodist Church. 

Declaring that ‘“‘there Is a religious 
neutrality and apathy on the island that 
is probably unequalled in any other 
place in the world,’’ Mr. Hopkins said 
Buddhism and Shintoism were intro- 
duced there by the Japanese centuries 
ago but seem to have had little impact. 

Mr. Hopkins described the island as 
the “least provided for and the most 
needy” of any country occupied by the 
United States. 


Bishop Sherrill Urges Union of 
Methodist and Episcopal Churches 


Boston (RNS)—Henry Knox Sherrill, 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, expressed hope here for 
a union of the Methodist and Episco- 
pal churches in America. 

Addressing the Boston Methodist 
Social Union, Bishop Sherrill supported 
the wish expressed by Bishop Lewis 0. 
Hartman, of the Boston Area, Metho- 
dist Church, that “the day will come 
when these two great denominations 
shall become one.” 

Bishop Sherrill stated: “It is tragic 
that those of us who are living in the 
present continue to think of those old 
arguments as if they were pressing to- 
day. It would be a tremendous step for- 
ward if our churches which have 30 
much in common could be one.” 
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A leading Presbyterian, USA, minister talks in two-fisted language to the nation’s 
college and university heads about one of the most serious questions of the times 


Religion in Liberal Education 
By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK* 


OU CAN RECALL a conversation in an adult book, 
“Alice in Wonderland’: “I only took the regular 
course,”” said the Mock Turtle. ‘‘What was that?” 

inquired Alice. ‘‘Reeling and Writhing, of course, to be- 
gin with,’”’ the Mock Turtle replied; ‘‘and then the different 
branches of Arithme- 
tic—Ambition, Dis- 
traction, Uglification, 
and Derision.” 

It is too true to be 
a joke. The liberal 
arts college has set it- 
self against an educa- 
tional drift, not with- 
out avail. But too 
much of our education 
has issued in ‘“ambi- 
tion’: it has become 
“careerist,’”’ and suc- 
cess is our god. Too 
much has led to “dis- 
traction’; we cannot 
abide our own com- 
pany, and must be dis- 
tracted—until we are 
distraught. Yes, it has 
aided ‘“uglification’’: 
in slag-heaps, slums, 
and battlefields, out- 
side people and inside 
them; and ‘derision’ 
for ours is a smart-aleck civilization, with a thumb on its 
nose, but no prayer on its lips. So the whole realm of edu- 
cation is “reeling and writhing.’’ Education knows it, es- 
pecially your comradeship. Therein is hope. Government, 
business and even labor rarely confess their sins; they are 
too busy pointing with pride. But education and religion 
alike are just now shriving their souls, and—‘he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.” 





Dr. Buttrick 


Modern Education Lacks a Faith 


The real lack in modern education is the lack of a 
genuine faith. By faith we do not mean any blind bigotry 
or self-deception, but the response of our spirits to the 
beckonings of the Eternal. Reasons for that loss are not 
far to seek. Our cult of trade has given us itching fingers. 
Our cult of science has riveted our eyes on things. Our 
cult of flesh has left us with lonely souls. In the separa- 
tion of church and state, education was made ward of the 
state, and life has become secular (the word means “bound 
within time and space’’), until now education is largely 
secular education. 

That is to say, the tacit faith of most education is secu- 
larism. Education has pretended to be dispassionate—as 
though thought could ever be disentangled from emotion! 
It has pretended to be ‘“objective’’—as if any man could 
divorce himself from the world of which he is part, or 
stand apart from his existential nature, or disown the pur- 
pose of creation! Education has frowned on faith and pre- 





*Minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 

This address was delivered at the opening session of 
the recent meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
Boston. 


tended to walk without faith—as if anyone could walk 
without faith in a world when even tomorrow (to say 
nothing of our life’s tomorrow) is hidden from us! All 
the time education has had a faith, a false faith. The 
strangest assumption of secular education is that it makes 
no assumptions; for, in fact, it is rife with assumptions, 
and few of them will bear scrutiny. 

Secular education has its doctrine of God, even though 
it pretends to foreswear doctrines. The liberal arts col- 
leges and the church have set themselves against the drift, 
but they have felt the blight. What is this doctrine of 
God? ‘‘Perhaps God is. Perhaps he isn’t. Perhaps he 
is only the reflection of a man’s face on the windshield 
as he drives through a rainy night. Teachers may decide 
for themselves when Sunday comes; but education, by 
and large, may safely ignore God or relegate him to casual 
mention.’”’ That is the doctrine. If it is true, secular edu- 
cation may and may not be on the right track. If it is false, 
such education is almost nonsense. Meanwhile, we do not 
escape God. On a bright Spring morning we are thankful 
—not to sky or sun! Ona tragic morning we are rebellious 
—not against our friend’s corpse or the material world: 
men do not rebel against things! On a shameful morning 
we are ashamed—not before any standard that we or our 
neighbors have set! Can any education worthy of the 
name ignore the age-long Mystery? Is there any place 
for him in education or any other realm, except central and 
sovereign place? 


Secular Education’s Doctrine of Christ 


Likewise, secular education has had its doctrine of 
Christ. Phrase it thus: “Christ may not have lived: there 
seems to be doubt. If he lived, he is not a revelation. 
Colleges must move by facts, not by magic. There is an 
aura of gentle piety about him, if that is the word, and his 
death is therefore more sad. He is noble indeed, but still 
only one more man making one more guess.’’ How this 
fantastic notion of Christ arose is hard to understand. 
Partly because of “evolution.’”’ But DeVries sabotages our 
escalator-conceptions of evolution: he showed that there 
is no smooth ascent. And Lloyd Morgan with his ‘“‘emer- 
gent evolution” corrected DeVries—though how evolution 
can both evolve and emerge he did not explain. And the 
modern doctrine of contingents, the recognition of an in- 
eluctable newness in each event, has now corrected Lloyd 
Morgan. We are back at creationism, however we dis- 
guise the word, and there seems startling warrant for the 
doctrine that God may choose to reveal himself in a cli- 
mactic life. At any rate the life of Christ is there—in its 
strange persistence of truth, its strange challenge as though 
a Friend had touched us (on the heart!), and its strange 
abidingness of Spirit. There are thunders and lightnings 
and mysteries in Christ, from a higher mountain than 
Sinai. As for me, I would say with G. K. Chesterton, “‘that 
incredible interruption, as a blow that broke the very back- 
bone of history.”’ Education without Christ? That is much 
worse than the play, Hamlet, without the Prince of Den- 
mark. 


Set Man Free! 


But the most distorted doctrine of secular education is 
its doctrine of man. How to phrase it? It is beyond be- 
lief, but many have believed it. Thus: ‘‘Man is born free, 
but everywhere finds himself in chains. Therefore set him 
free: it is the prime task of education. Set him free po- 
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Claims Students Are More 
Religious Than Parents 


Boston (RNS).—Postwar students at Harvard and 
Radcliffe Colleges are more religious than their parents 
and elders were in the 20’s and 30’s is the belief of 
Prof. Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University psycholo- 
gist. 

He reported that a survey of 400 students revealed 
that 82 per cent of the girls and 68 per cent of the boys 
felt they required “some form of religious orientation 
of belief in order to achieve a fully mature philosophy 
of life.”’ 

Prof. Allport said that while 53 per cent of modern 
college students are religious, they regard denomina- 
tional distinctions as being ‘“‘outworn and unnecessary.” 











litically, and he will vote himself into heaven.” (We can- 
not understand why he should choose Bilbo or Mayor 
Hague.) “Set him free psychologically—his only trouble 
is a few inhibitions, and he will soon become a radiant per- 
sonality. Set him free pedagogically, and even in the kin- 
dergarten he can write his own curriculum with the left 
hand while playing with blocks with the right hand. Set 
him free scientifically, and he will build a streamlined alu- 
minum paradise. He is an angel in process of liberation. 
All he needs is facts and more facts. Information will of 
itself become knowledge, and knowledge somehow will be- 
come wisdom. Man is a long way from home, but his feet 
are on the road (called evolution), and if he is fed enough 
facts he will arrive in heaven. Progress is the word. It 
leads apparently to the grave, and perhaps to a cinder- 
planet; but let us ignore that fact. Progress, evolution, 
and freedom!”’ 


Where to begin with that farrago of nonsense? Man is 
not free: he is born in the will of the Creator. He is 
not an angel: he is devil-angel, with mysterious power to 
help or hurt his own evolution. There is a cleft in his 
will, not healed except by a Higher Power. He is consti- 
tutionally ignorant, his eyes groping in darkness, until 
some light is given—by revelation. He is “prone to evil,”’ 
even though idealist, until some Grace is given him. of 
himself he will not vote himself into heaven or make an 
aluminum paradise: he will vote himself into war and 
make a Hiroshima. Facts will not save him, anymore 
than bricks of themselves can build a home. Secular edu- 
cation will not save him, and perhaps no slogan is more 
vulnerable than the slogan, ‘‘What we need is more educa- 
tion.” Only God can save him. Only God who made him 
can remake him. Perhaps not even God can do it, unless 
God stoops to earth to speak our tongue, and to lay Hands 
like our hands upon our tragic hurt. 


These convictions are not lightly spoken. They must 
be spoken. Secular education, despite its pose of strict 
objectivity, has held and practised a secular creed. It has 
believed, however, tacitly, that life is locked within time 
and space. In some schools it is a deformity shaped from 
a fallacy. Man is dwarfed by it. Did not the Gryphon 
say to Alice that “they are called lessons because they les- 
sen’’? 

God is Spirit, impalpable, like the air we breathe; and 
often as little remembered. The streets we walk seem 
much more real than the air we breathe, but there would 
be no streets without air—and God is still our vita] breath. 
You can see (if you can bear to look) the world which 
education has either helped to make or failed to prevent— 
“Ambition, Distraction, Uglification, Derision”! Its end 
result is the obscenity of the atom bomb, or a blackening 
corpse beside a burnt tank in a desert. Has the church 
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also failed to prevent it? The church has not had much 
chance: it has been a voice crying in the wilderness. Prot- 
testant churches have had children perhaps twenty-five 
hours a year. But the schools and colleges have had them 
for a major portion of their growing years, and none can 
look on the result with any rapture. 


Beyond Complaint to a Cure 


An ill-prepared but enterprising schoolboy, when asked, 
“What is the Matterhorn?” answered, “‘The Matterhorn is a 
large horn to be blown when something is the matter.” 
What we have said may have sounded like a series of toots 
on the matter-horn. Can we go beyond complaint to sug- 
gest a cure? 

Courses in religion are no cure. The fact that they are 
courses, optional among other courses, suggests to the 
student that religion is an optional and academic interest 
no more important than meteorology or the eighteenth cen- 
tury novel. The student infers that religion is a kind of 
necktie, if a man favors that color, whereas in actuality 
religion is the main artery of the man’s neck. But courses 
in religion, especially if taught by someone with religious 
fervor, might have temporary value until a more permanent 
answer is found. We teach the hedonistic ethic of John 
Stuart Mill, but not the ethic of Jesus Christ. We teach 
physical exercises, but not the spiritual exercises of St. 
Ignatius or the Theologia Germania, or The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. We teach Browning, but ignore the faith without 
which he cannot be understood. We teach the influence 
and theory of government, but we do not teach the influence 
and theory of the church. We teach the biography of Bene- 
dict Arnold, but shy away from any thorough-going teach- 
ing of the life of Christ. We teach The Origin of Species, 
but not the New Testament. Did not Mark Twain once 
write, “Soap and education are not as sudden as a mas- 
sacre, but they are more deadly in the long run’’? 


In short our curriculum has reflected the proportion, 
or, rather, disproportion of the Encyclopedia Americana, 
which in one volume has the following: Jesus Christ, nine 
columns; Labor Movement in America, ten; kinematics of 
machinery, eleven; Kansas, twelve; and jewelry, fourteen. 
Let Labor movements represent our interminable political 
and economic debates, kinematics our cult of applied 
science, Kansas our defication of property, and jewelry our 
money—and the list reflects our public life. You have 
tried to withstand its further reflection in education, but 
the bane has fallen on you and on the church. Courses 
in religion are no solution, but temporarily they might 





Students Neglect Humanities 


Says Edwin Espey 


Boston (RNS).—Addressing the closing session of the 
annual meeting of the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation here, Edwin Espey, executive secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s National Student Council, declared that 
religious guidance is currently handicapped in the na- 
tion’s colleges. He gave as the reason the fact that 
students are taking scientific and business courses in 
preference to the humanities. 

“The American college student does not break through 
the patterns of his surroundings and take outspoken 
leadership in the political and cultural life of his na- 
tion to the extent that is true of students in many other 
countries,’ he asserted. 

He said, ‘“‘students who are not close to the church 
but who are open-minded and observant are seeking cer- 
tain things in religion. They want to find intellectual 
honesty and validity, integration of religious profession 
with daily living, both personal and social, and evidence 
of a meaningful community around a common purpose.” 
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serve to build a bridge between the day school and the 
church school, and I would therefore plead for them. 


The Colleges Must Become Religious, and the 
Churches Centers of Education 


But the real answer is that the colleges must become 
religious, or that the churches must once more become cen- 
ters of education. Why should the colleges not become 
religious? Fear of indoctrination? Some “indoctrination” 
—or, at any rate, the contagion of some faith—is inevitable 
in our life; and at present secular education is by its silences 
indoctrinating successive generations of our youth in the 
notion that God does not exist and Christ does not mat- 
ter! Fear of compulsion—is that the ground of hesitation? 
We have required attendance at classes, required arithme- 
tic and languages, but we fear requirement in religion— 
the one area where every man must find his answer! Let 
us reiterate: secular education has its faith—secularism. 
Then why not substitute a worthier faith—a faith more 
kindling to mind, heart, and will? Some of us yearn for 
the day, and are grateful that many of you have set your 
faces towards it, when colleges will have grace and courage 
to say: ‘‘Man cannot live without faith. Faith is inner 
sight, and God’s revealings are the light which enables eyes 
to see. The secular faith is false: history shows it to be 
a temporary eclipse, and the soul’s shudder proves it a slan- 
der. Therefore we propose to gather education into a kind- 
ling faith. This school will keep rigorous honesty of mind, 
sense of beauty, and training of the will by manual labor 
and the mind’s response—just because we avow the faith 
of Christ.” 

Some years ago a writer in the Yale Review, Dmitri 
Merajkowsky, offered this verdict: “If religion were a light 
in the physical sense, the inhabitants of other worlds 
would have seen our planet, luminous since the ice age, 
suddenly extinguished.’””’ He was too pessimistic: there 
are some lights still burning. In higher education the 
church colleges, sometimes despised as poor cousins in the 
educational family, may perhaps have their “children of 
light’; and they may yet save the whole family from 
darkness. Education cannot be defined, but it is more 
than the training of the mind or even training for citi- 
zenship, for these goals are at best penultimate ends. Edu- 
cation is a comradeship of younger and older whereby 
we move in and towards our destiny “till we all come in 
the unity of the faith . . . unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.’’ That destiny cannot be dis- 
covered through science alone: you might as well hope to 
find the secret of personality by sifting a man’s ashes. 
It will come by responsibility—for responsibility is in es- 
sence response—to all the beckonings of the Eternal God. 
So Merejkowsky added: ‘“‘Never was mankind so near doom 
as today, but perhaps also never so near salvation.” 


Education's Dilemma 


Believe me, I can realize your present dilemma. You 
see the spiritual need; but you must work within a pattern 
already set and not quickly changed, and within a secular 
age. Perhaps the churches must lead the new venture, and 
restore those schools that were the fountainhead of our 
American education. Many communions have begun that 
journey: they are establishing and reestablishing grade 
schools and colleges. Perhaps they must—lest faith fade, 
and midnight come. Our cult of things and flesh, and the 
appalling silence of secular education regarding God, have 
sapped the life of the church also, until now the Protestant 
Church gathers a few of its children for a pittance of time, 
and tries thus to offset the pagan fashion of the world. 
The odds are too great: perhaps the church must build 
its own schools, not to save its own life, but to save the 
world. That would be a costly process. But (who knows?) 
it may be yet the necessary beginning of a new edu- 
cation. 

What other road remains save the road of faith? Knowl- 
edge cannot save us, for we shall never have enough knuowl- 
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edge; three mysteries are aroused for every mystery we 
solve. Besides, we do not know what a day may bring 
and the beyond of death is hidden from us, except in faith 
and God’s given light. We are constitutionally ignorant. 
Meanwhile there are demoniac forces in us which belie, 
befoul and rend even the poor knowledge we have gained, 
as witness the atomic bomb. What shall we do? We can- 
not keep long the atomic secret: that hope is a weak reed. 
Conscription? A routine military training, with the army 
meanwhile educating youth under camp conditions in civics. 
while a bomb hangs over us? That fantastic proposal be- 
longs under “Department of Utter Confusion’! What 
then? Burrow underground like rodents? That would 
be a flimsy refuge if fields were meanwhile blighted by 
death powders! Then what shall we do? Use the bomb 
in hope that our national life could somehow endure and 
thrive? Lewis Mumford has given the honorable answer 
to that notion: ‘“‘Treat the bomb for what it is: the visible 
insanity of a civilization that has ceased to worship life. 

. Say that as men we are too proud to will the rest of 
mankind’s destruction even if that madness could for a few 
meaningless extra moments save ourselves. Say that we 
are too wise to imagine that our life would have value 
or purpose . . in a world blasted by terror or paralyzed 
by the threat of terror.”’ 


There Is a Way 


Then which way? The way of a great venture of faith 
in God! The venture might fail? If it failed, we might 
still say, as Emerson is reported to have said to the hys- 
terical little lady, who, on the famous Dark Day in New 
England, was sure the world was coming to an end: ‘‘Never 
mind, my dear, we can get along without it.” But we 
would not fail: God has brought us to this hour, or allowed 
us by our headstrong blindness to reach it, that we may 
now walk in faith. Even the poor secular mind can hardly 
miss the flaming Judgment of our time. A youth of old, 
asked his master, as youth asks today, ‘“‘Alas, my mas- 
ter, how shall we do?’”’ His master answered, ‘Lord, I 
pray Thee, open his eyes.’’ And, lo, the mountain was 
full of horses and chariots of fire. Our new-old faith will 
bring the new Grace of God. 





Religion in theSchool 


E MUST REDOUBLE our efforts to reach the mil- 
lions who are untouched by any systematic Chris- 
tian teaching. There was a time when the Sun- 

day school movement was imbued with a fiery evangelis- 
tic passion. We need once more the old evangelistic 
fervor implemented by new methods suitable to the new 
day. We are called upon to put forth aggressive recruit- 
ing efforts in every church and church school, and to 
make full use of the weekday church school, and the va- 
cation church school, which have proven themselves to 
be valuable evangelistic agencies. But it seems clear 
that we must go beyond all this and not rest content 
until we devise a formula for including religion in 
nonsectarian fashion within the public school itself. 
Surely this cannot be done in terms of doctrine nor in 
separate courses in religion, but there are able minds 
which say it can be done as part and parcel of many 
courses. The history teacher can deal with religious 
motivations and forces alongside the economic and all 
the rest. The civics teacher can interpret church and 
synagogue in exactly the same manner as store, bank, 
post office, and political party. Here is a major task 
which will require the maximum of Christian statesman- 
ship, but until it is done, all efforts to Christianize our 
populace will remain partial and be only partially effec- 
tive—NEVIN C. HARNER, president of Heidelberg Col- 
lege, at the 25th Anniversary Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
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With more than 30,000 young Southern Presbyterians now 


on various campuses, it is important to be asking— 


What Do College Students Need and Want? 


By MARGARET BEAR* 





MARGARET BEAR 
Witticisms, parties, racy language will not be needed. 


O MEASURE the influence of the church on the college 
get immediately at the heart of the 
church’s necessity in this modern world. It seems to 
discuss the various functions, to 
mention facilities if we do not 
get to the important core. Is the church fulfilling the need 
of the college student? The weight of the responsibility 
immediately shifts from the organization in the abstract to 
the church members themselves. 

The needs of the students and the measure of fulfillment 
varies, of course, with the college or university. I did my 
undergraduate work at a well-known woman’s college which 
girl’s heart on fire with the ideal of a simple, 
religious faith. I can never express fully the deep gratitude 
I feel for those four years. There religion became no com- 
partment of life in which church attendance, prayer, chapel 
services, and the Bible were neatly documented. For the 
ultimate aim of all these means is the abundant life—a 
life in which high academic standards, physical fitness, and 
gracious living are interpenetrated and made dynamic by 
faith. Though specific influences of the churches nearby 
could be traced, the major influence was seen through the 
lives with which we came in contact. Our president, the ad- 
ministration, the faculty and other students were seen living 


campus is to 


me it is inadequate to 
gather statistics, and to 


sets each 


*The daughter of Dr. and Mrs. James E. Bear, of Union 
Seminary in Virginia, Margaret is now a graduate student 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., with a bachelor’s 
degree from Agnes Scott College. Not long ago she gave 
the substance of this article as a talk in her home church—- 
Ginter Park in Richmond. 


in the pattern of our Master. The campus was, therefore, 
illuminated by radiant examples of Christlikeness, and the 
gzift was incalculable. 


Depends on Home Churches 


Yet the progress at college is usually an extension of 
what we have or have not received in our home churches. 
If we have obtained in our Sunday schools and churches a 
pattern of life which is sound and plastic enough to absorb 
the shocks of the formative years and intellectual awaken- 
ing, then the faith of our fathers becomes our own. But 
how many there are who come to college with narrow, 
formalistic creeds which cannot stand the questions which 
assault them. Blind faith, despite its varying connotations, 
is too often the result, and it cannot stand the test. 

The church is not fully meeting the need of the young 
people—not by a long shot. We must look first at the 
criticisms leveled by young people to determine the extent 
of that failure. Of the two kinds of criticism, external and 
internal, I believe the internal is the more practical since 
it comes from those who understand and feel a real sym- 
pathy with the work of the church, and yet who know that 
failures must be squarely faced. We must listen with equal 
respect, however, to the external criticism. It would be 
impossible to number the unbelievers with whom I have 
talked in the University which I am now attending. But 
what is far more incredible is the fact that many of these 
young people want to believe. Coming from a compara- 
tively small Christian college, I was prepared to find a shift 
in attitude, but I was not prepared for the eagerness to 
believe which I have found here. And what blocks the ful- 
filment of that longing? The obstacle usually mentioned is 
that of the individual lives of the church members. I was 
vividly impressed by the words of One veteran, a mature 
and intelligent man, who said to me, ‘I want to believe! 
I, too, want an integrating factor around which to build 
my life. And Christianity seems to be the answer. Yet 
every time I go back to church with new hope I am utterly 
stopped by the people who sit in the pews. People who 
don’t know the meaning of the necessary application of deed 
to word. I cannot believe in a church like that.’’ There 
was much, of course, which he did not see—the love, the 
generosity, the striving for the ideal of Christ with which 
every church abounds. But what he saw was the same 
thing which so many see and cannot take. 


The Lag Is Not Fate’s Decree 


There is also the internal criticism. The article written 
by Marjorie Patterson in THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
last summer (August 19) is a valid ‘‘cry of the heart’’ of 
not only one of the finest girls I know, but of most of us 
Christian young people. It is futile to ignore the fact that 
our thought is often forced into narrow channels, that 
our lives are often regimented by thought and social pat- 
terns which we feel neglect and often miss the real mean- 
ing of Christian living. Despite sociological data, the cul- 
tural lag of the church was not decreed by fate. 

The church has more meaning for our times than has any 
other institution. The fields are ripe for the harvest. Hope 
rings through these criticisms made by those who want to 
believe or who dare to face the wrong in order to construct 
the right. What do college students need and want? We 
want sermons with meat in them. We want a message we 
ean live by. We want substance, not socials. We want the 
solid ‘‘good news” of Christianity—and we want it straight, 
not packaged neatly with witticisms, parties, and racy lan- 
guage designed to come down to our level. We want the 
truth which will set us free—free to do our bit for a hungry 
world which is spiritually at the crossroads. 
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In his penetrating little book, The Predicament of Modern 
Man, Elton Trueblood finds the solution in the church. The 
church which is imperfect and human, but which was and 
is inspired and directed by Christ. Regeneration in our 
chaotic times must be spiritual or not at all. The task of 
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the church on the college campus is to accomplish, by the 
power of God, a regeneration in the life of each student 
which will last not just for four years, but which will be 
great enough to compel, by love, lifelong devotion to the 
Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Montreat From a Lawyer’s Standpoint 
By CHARLES G. ROSE 


HE SEVERAL OVERTURES from the synods and 

presbyteries to the 1947 General Assembly, reported 

from time to time in the church papers, give evidence 
of the deep and abiding interest of the membership of our 
church in Montreat. This interest is one of the most 
valuable assets of Montreat, and should be preserved and 
fostered. 

Similar overtures were received by the 1940 General As- 
sembly at Chattanooga, Tenn., and that Assembly appointed 
an ad interim committee, composed of the Rev. B. K. Ten- 
ney, D. D., chairman; Mr. Charles T. Boyd, of Greensboro, 
N. C., and the writer. Two members of this committee 
were elders and North Carolina lawyers in active practice. 
The Assembly charged this committee with the duties of 
making a comprehensive study of the ownership, the legal 
status, and the control of the Mountain Retreat Association 
and Montreat College, and the equity of the church and 
others therein. 


Course of the Investigation 


Pursuant to the instructions of the General Assembly, the 
committee held several meetings, obtained all available 
information, and, after making a careful study of the cor- 
porate structure of the Mountain Retreat Association, its 
history, powers, property and functions, made a full and 
detailed report to the 1941 General Assembly. This re- 
port was referred to and considered by the appropriate 
standing committee of the Assembly, and was, at that 
session, adopted by the Assembly. See the full report ap- 
pearing on pages 113-153 of the Minutes of 1941 General 
Assembly. 

While it may be desirable to some who are interested 
in Montreat to make ‘“‘the control of Montreat less remote 
and more effective’ (as suggested by the overture from the 
Synod of Kentucky), we should use sound judgment and 
face the facts when confronted with actual conditions, and 
not with theories or mere desires. 

The Montreat property (exclusive of the residence lots), 
including the hotels, auditorium, buildings used by the col- 
lege, the water, lights and sewerage facilities, and other 
buildings and improvements located within the Montreat 
grounds, are owned and controlled by the Mountain Re- 
treat Association, a North Carolina Corporation. About 75 
per cent of the common stock in this corporation was 
donated by the former owners of the stock to certain ‘‘trus- 
tees,’’ who have held the same under a “Declaration of 
Trust,’’ as appears in the Corporate Charter. (See pages 
126-128 of the Minutes of the 1941 General Assembly.) 
This ‘Declaration of Trust’? was not only signed by the 
original donors of the Trust, but, by legislative enactment 
by the General Assembly of North Carolina (Private Laws 
ef North Carolina, 1917, Chapter 107), was made an in- 
tegral part of the corporate charter. 


Unique Privileges Are Enjoyed 


The charter, as amended several times, copy of which ap- 
pears in the report of the committee, is unique and quite 
unusual; and a corporation possessing such powers and 
privileges, on account of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of North Carolina, could not now be chartered under 
the General Corporation Laws of this State. The corpora- 





*An attorney of Fayetteville, N. C., Mr, Rose was mod- 
erator of the 1942 General Assembly. 


tion is organized for religious, education and charitable 
purposes, and also possesses certain powers of taxation, 
police regulations, and other functions of a municipal cor- 
poration. The stockholders, as individuals, have no prop- 
erty rights in the assets of the corporation. 

For these and other reasons, the corporate structure of 
the Mountain Retreat Association should not be tampered 
with, except for the most cogent and compelling reasons, 
and no such reasons now appear. 

The trustees of the stock in the corporation hold the 
title to the stock under the terms of the “Declaration of 
Trust,’’ a document which is likewise unique and unusual. 
Any lawyer with experience in the practice, who has had 
any dealings with trusts or trust agreements, with full 
knowledge of the facts, as to the ‘‘Declaration of Trust,” 
would advise against making any efforts to change, modify 
or amend any of the terms of the trust agreement unless 
these reasons were also most urgent and imperative. No 
such reasons have so far appeared. 


Synods and Assembly Nominate Trustees 


There may be some friends of Montreat who desire to 
make some change in what has been called the ‘‘remote” 
control of its program and policies by the General Assembly 
and the synods of the Southern Presbyterian Church, but it 
is my considered judgment that the status quo of the cor- 
porate structure of the Mountain Retreat Association— 
the owner of all of the property—and of the “Declaration of 
Trust,’”’ under which the stock in the corporation is held, 
should be kept intact, just as they now exist. The control 
is not as remote as it might appear to be, and is no more 
so than in many business corporations, which have a large 
number of stockholders. : The ultimate beneficiary of the 
Trust, the Southern Presbyterian Church, through the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the synods, nominates the trustees of the 
stock. The board of trustees, in electing the successors of 
those whose terms have expired, ‘‘must elect all of their 
number from the nominees of the southern synods and 
General Assembly.”’ (See Article II, A—Section 7 of the 
Charter, page 129, 1941 Minutes.) These trustees elect the 
officers of the corporation, including the directors, the presi- 
dent, and the secretary and treasurer; and these officers 
“shall be elected only from the members of the corporation.”’ 
(Charter—Article III, Section 1, page 130.) 

It would be exceedingly difficult, and possibly very dan- 
gerous, to make any effort to tamper with these foundation- 
stones of Montreat. As indicated in the report of the com- 
mittee (see page 117 of the 1941 Minutes), the complete 
control of Montreat, its property, its policies, and its pro- 
gram, are vested in and can be exercised by the trustees of 
the stock. The General Assembly and the synods can and 
should nominate the trustees whose views are favorable to 
the desires and wishes of these judicatories of our church, 
and definite instructions could be given to these trustees, 
by the church courts, as to the program and policies. Under 
such procedure, the expressed policies and desires of the 
church can be made effective in the management of the 
program and property of Montreat when the latent powers 
are exercised by these courts of our church. 


The Trustees Can Control 


It may require a reasonable time to get definite results, 
but, as stated in the report ou page 117, the trustees of the 
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stock “really have the ultimate control of the association, 
and there is no reason why this control should not be exer- 
cised.”’ 

It would be inadvisable to tinker with the foundations 
and framework of Montreat, the corporate structure of the 
corporation, or with the ‘‘Declaration of Trust,’’ when the 
desired results can be obtained through channels now avail- 
able, which may appear to be circuitous, and, to some, a 
little ‘‘remote.’’ Further suggestions could be made as to 
means and methods by which the control of the church 
courts could and should become ‘‘more effective,’’ and not 
thereby open a ‘‘Pandora’s Box’’ of troubles, and cause fur- 
ther and more serious complications,’’ which might result 
in shaking the very foundations of the whole structure. 

“If the foundations be destroyed’’—then many questions 
will arise further to complicate and perplex. 


BOOK NOTES 


THE LINCOLN READER. Edited by Paul M. Angle. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J., xii and 
564 pp., $3.75. 


Only once before has a book published by one of the uni- 
versity presses been selected by one of the book clubs. 
This Lincoln Reader is the first such ever chosen by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. There is good reason for this se- 
lection. It is the only complete and authentic re-telling of 
the story of the life and times of Lincoln in one volume. 
Dr. Angle has drawn together sixty-five authors of the past 
hundred years to produce this grand book. The only thing 
which would have added to this portrayal of a great 
life is at least a part of the poetry which has been written 
about Lincoln. Anyway, this book is a fine achievement. 

A. N. B. 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. Instructions from the spirit- 
ual writings of Francis Fenelon, edited and prefaced by 
Charles F. Whiston, and translated by Mildred Whitney 
Stillman. Harper and Brothers, New York. xiii and 208 
pp., $1.75. 


This is the Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent, chosen by 
Henry St. George Tucker, of the Episcopal Church, well 
before his retirement. Of course, it is an old book—more 
than 200 years old—and has become one of the Christian 
classics. It would be a fine purpose for Lent to serve each 
year if, for one thing, some of the great souls of the past 
could be rediscovered through their writings. Many a heart 
will find new strength this Lent through Fenelon’s stimu- 
lating discussion of ‘‘Fidelity in Little Things,’’ “Not to Be 
Discouraged by Faults,’’ ‘‘Interior Peace,” or almost any 
one of forty other topics. 

A. N. B. 


COLOR BLIND. A White Woman Looks at the Negro. 
By Margaret Halsey. Simon and Schuster, New York. 168 
pp., $2.50. 


The author is already well-known as a humorist, but 
she is not trying to be funny in this book. She is in deadly 
earnest. In fact some of her famed humor might have 
helped. Here is a white woman writing about the Negro, 
not scientifically, nor fictionally, but in terms of her ex- 
periences in a canteen operated during the war years where 
color discrimination was carefully avoided, and where they 
met Negroes as social equals. 

Her discussion is based on the experiences of this canteen 
where there were some sixty white Junior Hostesses on her 
shift and five or six Negroes. Both white and colored 
service men came to the canteen and were entertained in- 
discriminately by these hostesses. It was an interesting 
experiment and apparently for the most part it was very 
successful. : ss 
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The chapter headings indicate something of the flavor and 
movement of the book: “Color Conscious,” “Trouble” (in 
quotation marks), “Color Line and Stag Line”; “Southern 
Discomfort”; “Start With the Learner Where He Is”; “Up 
From Apathy”; ‘Sex, Jealousy and the Negro”; “Would 
You Like For Your Daughter To Marry One?” (Note: The 
author never answered this one actually; she did theoreti. 
cally! The answer is, “Well—let’s think about it. Yes.” 
The final chapters are, “The Care and Feedings of Bigots”’; 
“The Solid South and the Frozen North” and “Little Drops 
of Water, Little Grains of Sand.” 


There are some statements disturbingly true. ‘“Equal- 
ity is an unconscious assumption, and if you feel you are 
treating someone as an equal, then you are not doing it.” 
“The people who deny Negroes democratic equality actually 
are tearing it down.” ‘‘The real basis of prejudice against 
Negroes is-economic and historical, not sexual or psycho- 
logical.” To this one feels like saying a fervent ‘‘Amen.” 
One of the best statements was “‘one of the less dismaying 
aspects of race relations in the United States is that their 
improvement is not a matter of a few people having a great 
deal of courage. It is a matter of a great many people 
having just little courage.” 


One can endorse and recommend the book as disturbing 
and searching while at the same time saying that the au- 
thor who is rather noted for her acid tongue as transferred 
to writing and whose humor is not always in good taste, 
in this book showed a rather singular lack of tact and 
judgment. She will disturb and anger Southerners as no 
doubt she should, but she gives away her case in the way 
she goes about it. In her now famous book “With Malice 
Toward Some” she showed an all too evident ‘malice 
toward many.” She repeats the performance in another 
theater. The cause she represents needs a better advocate. 


JAMES APPLEBY. 
Richmond, Va. 


ROAD TO REFORMATION. By Heinrich Boehmer. 
Translated by John W. Doberstein and Theodore G. Tap- 
pert. The Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 488 pages. $4. 


This is a translation, with minor revisions to bring it 
up to date, from the second German edition of Boehmer’s 
Der junge Luther. The great figure of Luther underlies the 
whole Protestant Reformation. This book makes available 
in English what is probably the most important biography 
of Luther to appear in contemporary writing. The bi- 
ography is based on sound and thorough scholarship but 
it is far more than a factual account of the life of Luther. 
It attempts to make Luther live before us as we follow 
him in the development which prepared the way for the 
great Protestant reformation. This book can be heartily 
recommended to all who wish to live again with the great 
Protestant Reformer. 


HOLMES ROLSTON. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BEYOND DOUBT. By Kenneth L. Patton. The Beacon 
Press, Boston. 184 pages. $2.00. 

The minister of the First Unitarian Society of Madison, 
Wisconsin, here presents a humanist manifesto. Deriding 
the ancient faith of Christianity because of its complexity, 
its irrationality, its supernaturalism, he builds a creed of 
the perfectibility of man by his own powers in a godless 
universe. If the reader is that credulous, he may like this 
book. If, however, he has by experience some knowledge 
of the depths of man’s perversity and by faith some hope 
of his high possibilities when God works in him, a couple 
of these chapters will suffice him; and he will turn to 
sounder and stronger meat. 


J. J. MURRAY. 
Lexington, Va. 
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The 1947 Lenten List 


O CHOOSE twenty-five books as 
especially noteworthy for this 
year’s Lenten reading requires an 

almost arbitrary use of what Emerson 
called ‘“‘selective attention.’’ Many other 
books might well be added, and an- 
other person would doubtless drop out 
at least a few of those here chosen. 

I have tried to make the list inclu- 
sive of different types of books, such 
as those that aid devotion, those that 
deal with practical personal need, with 
the world’s problems, and with the 
deep matters of Christian faith. Here 
at any rate are books that are well 
worth reading about profoundly impor- 
tant truths that must be faced if the 
world is to have the necessary spiritual 
foundation to support a redeemed so- 
ciety. 

The list is arranged in accordance 
with the alphabetical order of the au- 
thor’s names. 


Christian Ethics and Social Policy. 
By John C. Bennett. 

All thoughtful people, concerned 
about the social application of Christian 
ethical principles should read this book. 
Scribner’s, $2.00. 


On Final Ground. By Harold A. Bos- 
ley. 

Excellent sermons, discussing the 
gravest spiritual problems of our age. 
Harper’s, $2.00. 


By Unknown Ways. By W. G. Branch. 

A simple little book, but it might 
save someone’s life this Lenten season; 
it deals with the ministry of Christian 
faith to handicapped, frustrated, fet- 
tered people. Westminster, $1.50. 


Best Sermons. 
Butler. 

The 1946 edition of Dr. Paul But- 
ler’s series of carefully selected sermons 
from fifty-two different preachers. Har- 
per’s, $2.75. 


Edited by G. Paul 


Together, A Symposium. Edited by 
Glenn Clark. 

Such men as Rufus Jones, E. Stanley 
Jones, Glenn Clark and others here 
share with us their strong convictions 
about these faiths and experiences 
Which alone can sustain personality and 
Save society. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.00. 


The Public Worship of God. By Henry 
Sloane Coffin. 

A source book for all who lead serv- 
ices of public worship, its material ad- 
mirably presented. Westminster, $2.00. 


Human Destiny. 
Nouy. 


By Lecomte du 


Chosen by 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 





DR. FOSDICK 
Foundations for a redeemed society. 





An eminent scientist defends theism 
—a serious treatise for those prepared 
to deal with profound as well as in- 
spiring thought. Longmans, $3.50. 


The Modern Parent and the Teach- 
ing Church. By Wesner Fallaw. 

A thoughtful, constructive book for 
all who are concerned about the deplor- 
able incompetence of our religious edu- 
cation of children in family and church. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 


How to Read the Bible. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 

An excellent guide for those who 
know the Bible’s popular passages but 
not the Book as a whole. John C. Wins- 
ton, $2.50. 


The Practice of Religion. 
erick C. Grant. 

An able and helpful statement about 
the meaning and practical operation of 
religion in daily life. Macmillan, $3.25. 


By Fred- 


The God We Worship. By Roger 
Hazelton. 

A thoughtful presentation of genuine 
worship based on strong and reasonable 
faith in the available reality of God. 
Macmillan, $2.00. 


The Eternal Gospel. By Gerald Heard. 
A serious argument from an author 
who is always provocative whether one 
agrees with him or not. Harper’s, $2.00. 


Christ the Lord. By John Knox. 

This important sequel to the author’s 
previous book, The Man Christ Jesus, 
presents persuasively the meaning of 
Jesus in the early church. Willett, 
Clark, $1.75. 


Prayer, The Mightiest Force In the 
World. By Frank Laubach. 


A little book with a big message from 
one who has effectively practiced what 
he preaches. Revell, $1.25. 


Whose Leaf Shall Not Wither. 
James M. Lichliter. 

Worth while sermons about Chris- 
tian truths, rootage in which makes 
life healthy and fruitful. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.50. 


By 


Peace of Mind. By Joshua L. Lieb- 
man. 

A best seller; an excellent statement 
of psychological principles in relation 
to a religious faith and emotional 
health, written by a Jewish rabbi and 
needed by Christians. Simon & Schus- 
ter, $2.50. 


Eyes of Faith. By Paul S. Minear. 

A serious book for the theologically 
minded, by a Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation—a study in the 
Biblical point of view. Westminster, 
$3.00. 


Discerning the Signs 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. 

An important contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the human problem in 
our present era. Scribner’s, $2.50. 


of the Times. 


Truths Men Live By. By John A. 
O’Brien. 

A book by a Roman Catholic about 
fundamental Christian convictions, con- 
cerning which a Protestant, as well as 
the Catholic censor, can say, Nihil 
Obstat. Macmillan, $2.75. 


Man and ‘Society In the New Testa- 
ment. By Ernest F. Scott. 

An interesting contribution from one 
of our foremost New Testament scholars 
to our thought about the central mes- 
sage of the Christian Scriptures. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.75. 


Beyond This Darkness. By Roger L. 
Shinn. 

A book by a young man, straight 
from the last war’s experience, on what 
the events of our time mean to Chris- 
tians who face the future. Association 
Press, $1.00. 


The Spiritual Gospel. 
Smart. 

An inspiring introduction to the un- 
derstanding of the Fourth Gospel. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.00. 


By W. A. 


Now to Live. 
man. 

A volume of stimulating sermons by 
one of the country’s most inspiring 
preachers. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2.00. 

(Continued on page 12.) 


By Ralph W. Sock- 
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EDITORIAL — 





The Schools and Religion 


Dr. Buttrick’s article in this issue 
will be read with high interest. He 
discusses one of our central problems 
with his usual penetration and clarity. 
Few of us can fail to follow him in 
his general conclusions. And yet, when 
he, like some others in these times, 
suggests (as did also the Synod of 
Texas last fall) the possibility of 
churches pulling their children out of 
public schools and forming church 
schools for their complete training, this 
would seem to be fraught with implica- 
tions almost as serious as our present 
difficulty. To be sure, it is highly im- 
probable that such a course would ever 
be followed by any appreciable num- 
ber of churches. It is certain that we 
Presbyterians do not need to draw any 
further away and shut our children 
and young people apart from the masses 
of people than we do at the present 
time. If anything, we should be dis- 
covering ways and means to get closer 
to more and more people and to keep 
our flock from any slightest tendency 
toward exclusiveness. Kindergartens 
now developing across the church, so 
Jong as they confine themselves to pre- 
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school activities, do not appear to us to 
be anything but good—if they are good 
kindergartens. 

The solution would seem to be in the 
other direction, as hard a course as that 
may appear to be—to permeate our 
schools with religious faith; to put at 
the center of life what really is its cen- 
ter, not to push it off on the periphery 
as we have done. As Dr. Harner points 
out in his quotation on page seven, such 
a task will require the best minds and 
spirits we can command. Not only had 
we better be alert to the issues before 
us; we had better be making some 
serious efforts to discover the way out 
of our present perilous situation. 


Strategy in Evangelism 


Two recent efforts in evangelism hold 
lessons of great importance to the 
church. One of these is the highly suc- 
cessful preaching mission in Norfolk, 
Va., planned and directed by Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Hudson, of Massanetta fame. 
He employed something of the tech- 
nique of his famous summer confer- 
ences and also the strategy developed 
in recent years by the Federal Council 
of Churches’ National Preaching Mis- 
sion whereby metropolitan areas are 
subjected to intensive cultivation by a 
team of all-stars for a week. Norfolk’s 
experience was of a high order. The 
greatest auditoriums of the city were 
packed throughout the week. Many or- 
ganizations were reached, churches 
were revived, a gross attendance of 
more than 50,000 people was recorded, 
the entire area felt the impact of this 
united effort on the part of all the 
churches represented in the ministers’ 
association. All the facilities of our 
times were employed to great advan- 
tage. Here in Norfolk was an illustra- 
tion of the fact that mass evangelism is 
possible today—if men have imagina- 
tion, the willingness to make thorough 
preparation, the spirit of cooperation, 
and, of course, prayerful dedication to 
God’s living Spirit. 

The other evidence of good evangelis- 
tic activity is seen in present efforts 
in visitation evangelism. This is far 
more costly, demands more thorough 
preparation and even more intensity of 
dedication, but its dividends are prob- 
ably more far-reaching; they can be 
more abiding. One difficulty in any 
kind of evangelism is that of working 
the new member into the life and fel- 
lowship of the church. Far too many 
congregations are losing out the back 
door more members than they are 
bringing in the front. Much of our 
evangelistic talk lacks the note of real- 
ity because it seeks to win more mem- 
bers when we are not adequately inte-. 
grating the ones already won. But in 
visitation evangelism the chance that 
new members will be made to feel at. 
home is greater than in other kinds, for 
these other kinds usually depend upon, 
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what the pastor does about the situa. 
tion, and the pastor is only one person, 
He cannot possibly do for one or for 
all these new people what the mem- 
bers who helped to win them can do, 
From the very start the “visitation 
evangelists” have vital points of con- 
tact with the new member. He is “their 
member.”” They can watch for him, see 
that he gets acquainted, that he finds 
a place of useful service. They can 
make him one of them. And more than 
this, if these members have really been 
touched by the fire of such an experi. 
ence, they can enlist the new man’s 
help in what Sherwood Eddy has called 
“the greatest task in the world” as they 
take him along to win others just as 
they won him. 


Men at Work 


What are the men in your church 
doing these days? Men’s groups in local 
churches and presbyteries all over the 
Assembly are taking on new life. Or- 
ganizations are moving ahead in a very 
encouraging manner. Three mimeo- 
graphed bulletins are being. provided 
by the Department of Men’s Work (Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Va.), which respon- 
sible leaders in every church should 
have. Here they are: 

(1) Work of Men’s Councils. This 
is designed more especially for men who 
have responsibility in presbyteries, 
synods and Assembly councils, though 
it would be a fine thing for every men’s 
group to understand more thoroughly 
how the program is being organized all 
up and down the line. 

(2) Organization of the Session and 
Board of Deacons. This is a very valu- 
able study, showing how many local 
church groups of officers organize and 
accomplish their work, giving the find- 
ings of a study by Patrick H. Car- 
michael. Then there is a discussion of 
“Rotary or Limited Term System for 
Elders and Deacons’? which leaders in 
all churches will want to read carefully. 

(3) This Way, Please, is a manual 
for church ushers, including a descrip- 
tion of a successful Ushers’ Guild. Like 
the others, this study is filled with prac- 
tical, workable suggestions which will 
do much in the life of a church. 

Our able leaders of men’s work can- 
not be charged by anyone who might be 
tempted to say, ‘‘We don’t know how. 
You didn’t tell us.” Here it is. They 
are telling us. 





1917 LENTEN LIST 
(Continued from page 11.) 
Heralds of God. By James S. Stewart. 

A book about preaching-—excellent 
Lenten reading for all preachers. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50. 


Foundations for Reconstruction. BY 

Elton Trueblood. 

A significant statement by a leading 
Quaker which follows up his previously 
widely-read hook, The Predicament of 
Modern Man, Harper’s, $1.00. 
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LINES 
To a Promising Firm 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Jesus taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” 


Dear Sirs: 


Your very striking advertisement has 
reached me, though somehow I do not 
feel flattered that it came to my cor- 
rect address. But still it intrigues me. 
To refresh your memory, this was your 
printed promise: 


WE WRITE SPEECHES 
and papers, Etc., on ALL SUBJECTS 
and for 
ALL OCCASIONS—for Speakers 
Everywhere 
PERSONALIZED SPEECHES 


As easily ordered as a dinner. 

1. Tell us your subject. 

2. Specify points you want empha- 
sized. 

3. Specify type of audience. 

4. Specify length of time you want 
to talk. 

5. Specify date you want the speech 
in hand. 

6. Enclose remittance with order. 


NOTE THESE MODERATE PRICES: 


10 minutes or less for delivery (mini- 
mum), $5.00. 
10-20 minutes, $7.50. 


SERMONS PREPARED 


Any text, any subject. Price for 15- 
minute sermon, $7.50. Three-day 
service is offered at the low rate of 
$7.50 for each 15 minutes of speaking 
time. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


a * s * s 


Before ordering your pabulum will 
you allow me to ask a few questions? 
I like your idea of personalized 
speeches, but it seems to me you do not 
ask enough from your customers. You 
do not know whether I am long-winded 
or short-winded, you don’t know 
whether I talk like Hemingway or 
Winchell, Baruch or Bilbo. You don’t 
‘know whether I talk like Cicero or out 
of the corner of my mouth. How can 
‘you personalize my speeches if you have 
‘no better acquaintance with me? I 
should hate to be a Mark Anthony 
saddled with a speech personalized for 
Brutus. Or is it the case that all your 
clients have the same kind of mind? 
Possibly speeches, like clothing and 
hats, can be more easily personalized 
on dummies. 

Then your reference to dinner is a 
bit ambiguous. Do you mean a 40- 
cent table d’hote or do you mean a din- 
ner at the Ritz? If the former, I must 
say an overload of grease and starch 
iin speeches (as in dinners) does not 
agree with me. And if the latter, why 
the fiat rate? yt would look wore like 


a hotel dinner if you charged by the 
main dish, so to speak, with extras 
extra. Thus a speech with one first- 
rate idea, served hot, would be on the 
high-priced side, while the same idea 
sliced thin and served cold would be 
cheaper; while the inconsequential 
remnants of the idea, made into hash, 
could be within reach of any speaker’s 
pocketbook. Appetizers like comic in- 
troductions would be extra, also side 
dishes of soft-boiled platitudes. Any 
little dessert would be welcome, though 
you should remember that a dessert 
should not lie too heavily on the rest 
of the meal. 

But what really catches my eye in 
your advertising are those 15-minute, 
$7.50 sermons, on three days’ notice. 
I don’t see how you can do it. Evi- 
dently all I have to put in is the ges- 
tures. I am practicing on a set right 
now, and when I get them down I will 
send you a text and the list of gestures 
and you can send me back a 15-minute 
masterpiece. But “any text... ” 
is a big order. If you really mean 
that, I should like to see you try your 
hand on some that have always been 
homiletically dark to me. Could you 
suggest 15 minutes’ worth on I Chron. 
26:18, for instance, or could you de- 
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liver me some appropriate remarks on 
Romamti-Ezer? Then suppose I get a 
15-minutes’ sermon and finish it off in 
12 minutes, won’t you owe me some- 
thing? Or if I stretch a 15-minute 
sermon out to 30 minutes (I have seen 
it done), will you bill me for another 
$7.50? And would a high-priced 
preacher be expected by his congrega- 
tion to put out $15.00 a week instead of 
$7.50? 

Then you say, “Satisfaction guaran- 
teed.”” That is a point that worries 
me. You could not have kept in the 
business twenty years for nothing. You 
must have satisfied somebody. But 
what about the people who listened to 
the mail-order speeches? Have you 
any testimonials from the Ultimate Con- 
sumer? And if not, would you con- 
sider an exchange? I will swap you 
something from my Testimonial Mill 
for one of your Factory-Built Sermons. 
It would go something like this (1 
save the juicier lines, of course, pend- 
ing the receipt of $7.50 or a sermon): 


“Dear Dr. Dryasdust: 


“In your earlier days you used to 
make me uncomfortable in church. 
You would step on my toes and now 
and then you would bring up new ideas. 
But now that you subscribe to the 
Sounding Brass Sermon Service I find 
church the most comforting place in 
the world. It is the only place I can 
go to sleep and be assured that I miss 
nothing of importance.’’ 





THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE STANDS FOR 
A Tradition of Sound Learning 
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THE REALM OF 
PERSONALITY 


By Denison Maurice Allan 


How can we _ justify today’s 
theory of the power of the human 
brain with the ancient Christian 
belief in the power of the immor- 
tal soul? By means of a brilliant 
analysis of the mind-body prob- 
lem, this skilled philosopher-psy- 
chologist-author shows that the 
two are completely compatible— 
that in their harmonious union, 
man will find ‘‘eternity in his 
soul.’’ This study of human per- 
sonality offers a fresh apprecia- 
tion of the great unalterable 
values in the light of today’s 
thinking. It presents the scholarly 
yet simple modern formula for 
understanding ourselves and 


others, $2.50 
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Texas Governor Asks 
For Negro University 


Texas’ new Governor Beauford Jester 
attracted more than the usual attention 
late in January when he outlined his 
program to the state legislature calling 
for an increase in expenditures of more 
than $88 million but outlining tax esti- 
mates which, he promised, would neces- 
He called for the 
building of a first-class Negro university 
with special emphasis on training doc- 
tors, dentists and other professional 
workers. ‘‘We have all resented the 
impertinent and presumptuous meddling 
of Northern theorists who have glibly 


sitate ro increases. 
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Upper Room is a fresh, whole- 
some, spiritual guide. The 
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leading up to Easter Sunday 
and on through Pentecost, car- 
ries a distinct spiritual message 
for this holy season. 
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lion regular users of the world’s 
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announced plans for the advancement of 
the colored race that are based largely 
on the idea of revolution,” said the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘We must dismiss the efforts of 
these misguided theorists as bad man- 


ners and worse philosophy. We must 
stop resenting and start acting. Let us 
apply otir best efforts to this problem, 
being guided by sympathetic under- 
standing and Christian principles.” He 
also recommended that the legislators 
study the report of the bi-racial com- 
mission in planning advanced college 
training for Negroes. A bill introduced 
early in the session looked toward the 
establishment of a Negro university in 
Houston under a provision of nearly 
$3,000,000. This measure was said to 
have been timed to prevent renewed 
efforts of Negroes to enroll at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. A court order recently 
dismissed a Negro’s plea for entrance 
into the state university’s law school but 
declared that the application might 
be renewed if facilities for advanced 
courses for Negroes were not provided 
elsewhere. 


Increased Teachers’ Salaries and 
Greater Welfare Benefits Urged 


Governor Jester, in bis program, also 
called for an average sa:ary of $2,000 
a year for school teachers; he urged in- 
creased public welfare appropriations; 
he asked for expert help in the improve- 
ment of clemency regulations; and he 
called for much larger appropriations 
for the state’s eleemosynary institutions. 


Much attention was given to labor- 


management problems as he declared 
for the rights of both parties but said 
“we must establish the superior right 
of the public interest.” An impartfat 
fact-finding agency for the settlement of 
such disputes was recommended to serve 
as a conciliation agency, and the Gov- 
ernor urged enactment of a labor con- 
ciliation act similar in purpose to those 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Episcopalians Have Lively Session 
On Treatment of Negro Delegates 


Episcopalians of the Diocese of Texas, 
meeting in their 98th annual council at 
Beaumont, had more than a little ex- 
citement on the race question which was 
brought about when Negro delegates 
were not seated at the council’s banquet: 
tables. After heated discussion, the 
council adopted a resolution offered by 
a Waco layman commending the host 
church for upholding the statues of the 


state and city in the segregation of 


whites and Negroes in eating places. A 
Beaumont layman said, “I have no ob- 
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jection to sitting with the Negro in tists are not too happy about it. Two . Less than one-half the adults in 
church or going to the altar with him district conventions have renewed their Texas attend church regularly and at 
put I do object to eating with him.’ objections based on Mr. Truman’s “re- least seven per cent do not go at all, 
pishop-coadjutor Hines pleaded with puted drinking and _ poker-playing.’” according to a survey recently made. 





the delegates not to adopt the resolu- 
tion, He compared the issue to a keg 
of dynamite as a Galveston layman had 
done, but he said, ‘‘It is a keg of our 
own creation—either it will explode and 
plow the church to heaven or the nether 
regions, or the fuse will be pulled out 
by the calm, collective action of this 
council.” Earlier, in his anrial ad- 
dress, Bishop Hines had said that if 
Negro delegates were not permitted to 
eat with the others, then the ‘‘others’”’ 
should refuse to eat. A commission on 
race relations as they affect the Epis- 
copal church was formed to study ways 
and means by which white and Negro 
church members can work more effec- 
tively together. The council also ap- 
proved plans to raise a million dollars 
for an Episcopal hospital unit in the 
proposed medical center in Houston. 
It also approved a motion to make 
women eligible as council delegates but 
deferred final action until 1948. 


Granting of Honorary Degree to 
President Truman Is Opposed 


Although President Truman is sched- 
uled to receive an honorary degree at 
Baylor University at Waco on his return 
from Mexico in March some Texas Bap- 
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by the Foundation. 
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Freedom Is Non-Partisan 


A minister in New Jersey wrote, “Your 
crusade may be twelve years old, but I 
suppose it will wind up now that the Re- 
publicans are in power.” 

The election didn’t restore and safe- 
guard Freedom for America. It termi- 
nated some trends which were destroying 
it and gave the other Party an opportun- 
ity to prove whether it will really cham- 
pion Freedom—even when it is unpopu- 
lar, costly of votes and restrictive of 
patronage. 

But habits created under governmental 
paternalism are still part of our people. 
The fight for Capital “F” Freedom con- 
tinues—and the most important battles 
are in the future, not the past. 

The rank and file citizenry in other na- 
tions have been betrayed by those who 
have promised them security, taken their 
freedom in payment and delivered 
NOTHING except enslavement. 

We common people in America do not 
propose to be betrayed. We shall not 
yield our constitutional government, our 
states rights, our due processes of law, 
our concept of private property and our 
belief in the sovereignty of the citizen, 
rather than the state. Collective security 
has no meaning if in application it fails 
to insure individual security. 

No bigwigs in Washington, Wall Street, 
Moscow, or anywhere else shall take 
away the Godgiven rights which we com- 
mon people have as children of God—not 
without the sort of fine, unyielding oppo- 
sition by the Clergy that took Neimoeller 
through eight years imprisonment as Hit- 
ler’s personal prisoner. 

The clergy of America must get their 
ardor up. Freedom is still in peril, all 
over the world. This has been a Free- 
dom-abandoning age. It is the responsi- 
hilitvy of ministers of churches to speak 
courageously and turn this tide. They 
can and are doing so by exerting their 
community-wide influences of helpfulness 

on behalf of Freedom, spiritual Free- 
dom, non-partisan Freedom. 

Of course this Crusade continues! Ten 
thousand ministers banded together for 
Freedom—pledged to champion it in their 
arenas of influence and in their own ways. 
What a force! Want to join us? 
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MILTIKAN, President Caliornia Institute 
of Technoloev: FETTIX MORLEY, Author, 
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MAN VINCENT PEALE, Clergyman; 
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NARYD FEF. READ, President Foundation 
for Economic Fducation, Inc.: ROBERT 
CORDON SPROTL, President Thriversity 
of California: JOHN J. TIGERT, President 
T'niversity of Florida: RAY LYMAN WIL- 
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your publications. 
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Three-fourths of those polled favor 
teaching the Bible in the public schools. 

Kenedy County, Texas, has a four- 
year record of no juvenile delinquency 
cases no divorces, no murders or as- 
saults, and no thefts. (Population: 
700.) A 960-acre tract of land 
where the late George W. Truett went 
annually for 40 years to preach to the 
cowboys of West Texas is favored as the 
location for a new Southern Baptist as- 
sembly west of the Mississippi River— 
at Paisano, 5,000 feet above the sea 
level in the Davis Mountains. . . With- 
drawal of U. S. Government support and 
recognition of the government of Yugo- 
slavia because of continued persecution 
of Roman Catholics was requested in a 
resolution adopted by the Texas Senate. 

United Drys in Texas call upon all 
pastors and congregations of American 
churches to rise up and force the clos- 
ing of all liquor stores. “If a pastor 
fails to voice his convictions because 
persons in his congregation do not want 
liquor abolished, he is a discredit to his 
calling and should be removed from the 
pulpit,” said President I. N. Wells of 
Dallas. 


Austin Seminary Lectures 
Week Draws Large Att2ndance 


Texas News Letter 

With Paul Scherer, Shelton Smith and 
B. Frank Hall as the mid-winter lec- 
turers Austin Seminary early in Feb- 
raury attracted approximately 250 
ministers from five states representing 
ten denominations and hundreds of peo- 
ple from nearby for what was spoken 
of as the best of the annual series yet 
offered by the seminary. Dr. Scherer 
spoke on “The Plight of Freedom,” 
emphasizing the futility of search for 
freedom apart from discipleship to 
Christ. The crisis in freedom, he said, 
is really a crisis of faith. Dr, Smith told 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the percentage of income con- 
tributed to the church has varied as 
follows: 





1920 2.7 % 
1928 3.4 % 
1932 5.3 % 
1945 1.35 % 





By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 











of his own efforts to develop in Pro- 
testant thought a philosophy of Chris- 
tian nurture adequate for the needs. Dr. 
Hall pled for the rebuilding of the 
church, both particular and universal, 
and for the vast and rapid multiplication 
of men and women who by the grace of 
God will be his saints. His lectures and 
those of Dr. Scherer are soon to be pub- 
lished. 


Seminary Alumni Elect Officers 
And Enlarge Membership Opportunities 


Austin Seminary alumni, during their 
week of lectures, elected Harvard An- 
derson, of San Antonio, as president for 
the coming year. In adopting a new 
constitution affiliate membership was 
opened to any member of a presbytery 
in the controlling synods of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. Other 
officers of the alumniinclude H. Lelaad 
Murphy, Joe M. Brown, and J. Kelly 
Neal. The seminary completed its first: 
month of intensive graduate study in 
January with courses offered by Pro- 
fessors R. F. Gribble, D. L. Stitt and! 
James I. McCord. The graduate pro- 
gram is being enthusiastically received. 


University Student Program Seeks 
To Reach 2,020 Presbyterians 


More than 500 new Presbyterian stu- 
dents were enrolled at the state uni- 
versity for the spring term, making @ 
total of 2,020 Presbyterian students on 
the campus. Under the heading of 
‘‘Operation Outreach,” a concerted drive 
was made by members of the Student 
League to visit each one of the new 
students before the semester was 2 
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month old. W. Jack Lewis is taking 
the leadership of the student work pro- 
gram of the University Church in an 
energetic way. What is believed to be 
the largest party ever held for Presby- 
terian students was that of February 7 
when one feature of the evening’s 
“Grand Ole Operra’”’ was broadcast over 
one of Austin’s radio stations. Harry 
Smith, of the university student group 
and president of the young people of the 
Synod of Texas, has been certified as 
the representative of the student work 
groups of the Assembly to the Oslo 
World Conference of Christian Youth 
scheduled for next summer. 


In the Churches 


Lubbock boasts the Locust Street 
mission which has now petitioned for 
organization as a church as has the 
Wheatland mission in Ft. Worth. The 
frst Sunday of 1947 saw the official 
organization of the John Knox church 


—————. Advertisement 
MODEL STUDY OF MISSION 
PROBLEMS IN SIX COUNTRIES 
NOW IS THE TIME 

By Dr. C. Darby Fulton. 





188 pp. Nashville: John Knox Press. 

Reviewed by Walter R. Courtenay, 

Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. Fulton is more than the executive 
secretary of Foreign Missions for the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. He is a 
world citizen and a world Christian. He 
was born in Japan, the son of missionary 
parents; has lived in every part of the 
world, and has made the world his 
parish, Few men understand the prob- 
lems of the world better and few men 
are as eager to find a practical and ethi- 
cal solution. He is no dreamer living 
in the rarified air of a theoretical world. 
Like Jesus, his one desire is to make 
God real and loving unto all and to 
harness the power of heaven and earth 
for the healing of human hearts and the 
lifting of human hopes. 

Dr. Fulton’s new book, ‘“‘Now Is the 
Time,” is a study of the religious and 
social problems of six foreign lands— 
Brazil, Mexico, China, Japan, Korea and 
Africa, Because Dr. Fulton is a leader 
in the Presbyterian Church, U. S., his 
book concerns the lands wherein his 
church is active. 

As a model of what a book on foreign 
nissions should be, this volume is su- 
reme. As an example of good English 
at its best, this book would have few 
superiors. 

It is more than a missionary book, 
and anyone who desires to know more 
about the situations and needs of these 
lands will find much valuable informa- 
* and inspiration in this splendid 
00k, 


THE NASHVILLE BANNER. 


———— Advertisement 
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in Ft. Worth with 142 charter members, 
21 officers, and the installation of Win- 
ston Bryant as pastor. Central Texas 
is beginning a new work in Tarrytown, 
Austin, with the cooperation of the 
First and University churches, under 
the leadership of David M. Currie, for- 
merly of Freeport. Portales, N. M., An- 
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BELLS 


“ef source of 


.. writes the Rev. Mr. Herring, 
pastor of this magnificent church, in 
a CARILLONIC BELLS. His 
etter continues... 


“IT have been most pleased with 
their tonal qualities and musical 
appeal, and I am convinced that 
they have definitely contributed 
to attendance. 


“During our last revival meet- 
ing there were two professions 
of faith made by young men 
whose only explanation of their 
presence at the services lay in 
the fact that they had been at- 
tracted by our ‘Carillonic Bells’.”” 


Hundreds of pastors have written us 
of their satisfaction with CARILLONIC 
BELLS. This modernelectronic carillon, 
they find, attains finer accuracy and 
richer tone than are possible with 
ordinary chimes or bells. 


It can be played inside as a solo instru- 
ment or with your organ; and you'll 
find that the messages of beauty it 
sends from your tower come back to 
you in greater community apprecia- 
tion of your church. Ask us about 
CARILLONIC BELLS; write Dept. po-3 


Schulmerch 


ELECTRONICS, ixc 
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son, Oakhurst of Ft. Worth, and St. 
Andrews, of Houston, are coming off 
home mission support. First church, 
Clovis, N. M., and the churches of Texas 
City and Lake Jackson have entered 
their new church plants. Westminster 
church, San Antonio, has borrowed 
$25,000 from the home missions exe- 
cutive committee for use in the con- 
struction of a new plant. The new 
manse for Westminster church, Texar- 
kana, has been completed. About 250 
Presbyterian leaders of Corpus Christi 
recently heard plans announced for a 
five-year program involving the outlay 
of $150,000 for the development of 
new churches in the suburbs of the city. 
Each of the three churches of Corpus 
Christi has four members on a strong 
extension committee which is leading 
the way in this effort. Frank Tribble 
of the First church is head of this 
committee. 


Essays and Month of Emphasis 
Sponsored for Latin-American Work 


Texas Presbyterian boys and girls 18 
years old or younger are being given 
the opportunity to compete in an essay 
contest on ‘“‘The Contribution of Pres- 
byterianism in Texas to Latin-Ameri- 
cans,’’ under sponsorship of the synod’s 
home missions committee. Four prizes 
are offered for the best essay from 
Spanish-speaking boys, Spanish-speak- 
ing girls, English-speaking boys, Eng- 
lish-speaking girls. Essays are limited 
to 2,500 words and must be in the 
hands of Thomas B. Gallaher, pastor of 
the First church, Waco, by May 1. The 
committee is urging that prize money 
shall be used for attendance at a con- 
cerence next summer. May, 1947, has 
been designated by the synod as a time 
for special study and prayer for the 
Latin-American work in Texas. 


Miscellany 

Paris Presbytery’s men’s council has 
elected L. H. Dial of Kilgore as presi- 
dent. Other officers are: Milton Page, 
Hallsville, E. R. McWhorter, Longview, 
and Preston Allison, Henderson. Paris 
Presbytery reports all home mission 
fields manned except two with Joe Mc- 
Gehee coming to Troup and Frank 
George to Henderson March 1. Elder E. 





WANTED—Immediately by a Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania church of 1,633 mem- 
bers, a consecrated woman between 24 
and 34 years of age who would divide her 
time between office work, parish visita- 
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$1,680 per year. Send applications to Dr. 
James R. Jackson, First Presbyterian 
Church, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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they so much more powerful? 

What is the strange power of 
two? It lies in the fact that if you 
do not live for another, you cannot 
have the winning grace of God. . . , 
If you do not share your Christian 
faith with another, it will die. Where 
two agree, Christian faith can be 
there more than anywhere else; and 
when two disagree, it destroys Chris- 
tian faith.’—J. HARRY COTTON. 


W HEN TWO AGREE, why are 











R. Wright of Freeport was recently 
elected moderator of Brazos Presbytery. 
Texas’ million dollar educational cam- 
paign has exceeded $1,300,000. 


THOMAS W. CURRIE, JR. 
Fort Worth. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

S. A. Ewart from Cornelius, N. C., to 
Route 2, Greenville, N. C. 

Oliver Carmichael from Louisville 
Seminary to the ARP church, 2400 
West Broadway, Louisville 11, Ky. 

Herbert L. Laws, of the Handley Me- 
morial church, Birmingham, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Valdosta, Ga., 
church. 

Walker B. Healy, formerly of Hot 
Springs, Ark., has begun his new work 
as pastor of the First church, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

W. M. Fairley from Fayetteville, N. 
C., to Raeford, N. C. 








DEATH 

Addison Alexander Talbot, 70, for- 
mer missionary to China, died at his 
home in Fort Meade, Fla., February 65. 
Mr. Talbot served for nearly forty years 
in China, returning to this country, af 
ter imprisonment by the Japanese, three 
years ago. 


CHAIN OF MISSIONS 

Two Southern Presbyterian leaders 
on the Florida China of Missions in Jan- 
uary and February were Frank W. 
Price and Ansley C. Moore, 


RESIGNED 

Thomas L. Harnsberger has resigned 
the pastorate of the First chureb, 
Brunswick, Ga., on the advice of his 
physician, in order to take a long-needed 





STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 45 
years. Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5806 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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rest. Before going to the Brunswick 
pastorate Mr. Harnsberger had served 
more than thirty years as a missionary 
to China. He plans to make his home 
in Brunswick. 


HONORED BY PEACE UNION 


William Pierson Merrill, minister 
emeritus of the Brick Presbyterian 
church, New York City, was honored re- 
cently by a resolution of praise adopted 
by the Church Peace Union which 
recognized his long and devoted service 
to the union. The resolution also con- 
gratulated him on his recently cele- 
brated 80th birthday. Dr. Merrill, who 
had served as president of the organi- 
zation for 30 years, was succeeded by 
Ralph W. Sockman. 


ALLIANCE MEETING IN 1948 


William Barrow Pugh, stated clerk 
of the Presbyterian, USA, General As- 
sembly, reporting from Geneva, recently 
told of plans for the meeting of the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches scheduled for Geneva 
in August, 1948—tthe first to be held on 
the European continent. Dr. Pugh spoke 
of the Alliance as seeking ‘“‘to aid soli- 
darity in the Presbyterian family, and 
especially to give smaller groups a 
sense that they belong to a worldwide 
family.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


At the recent meetings of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
in Grand Rapids Patrick H. Carmichael 
was elected chairman of the Leadership 
Education section and Price H. Gwynn, 
Jr., was appointed a representative in 
the research section. W. Norman Cook 
was made chairman of the State and 


Your Book Seoves | 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 















Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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Something New 





Something Special 





Something Extraordinary 





SUMMER CONFERENCE SUPPLEMENT 
AND MONTREAT GUIDE 


To be published by THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK early in the 
spring 


It will summarize—statistical information for 1946. 

It will tell—about summer conferences all over the church in 1947. 

It will give—much information about Montreat’s great past, present, 
future. 

It will contain—human-interest features related to the development 
and progress of this center of the church’s life. 

It will have—articles about Montreat’s many activities and achieve- 
ments. 

It will outline 
speakers. 

It will feature—Massanetta’s program for 1947 and Kerrville’s. 

It will show—what Presbyterians are doing in and with their summer 
conferences. 

IT WILL BE CRAMMED—FULL OF INTEREST. 


MOREOVER 


It will be a guide to all Southern Presbyterian summer conferences— 





Montreat’s summer program and show the featured 


Montreat - Massanetta - Kerrville - Nacome - Hermon - Lyndon 
Smyrna - Silliman - Ferncliff - and many, many more 


It will be an invaluable reference work throughout 1947. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HELP? 


some ways : 


1. Editorial—Choice items will be weleomed. Send in 100-word stories 
about Montreat or other conference happenings, about confer- 
ence people, ete. Other editorial contributions will be consid- 
ered for possible publication if submitted (or outlined) well 
before April 1. Also—make sure that we have all essential in- 
formation about your 1947 conferences. 

2. Pictures—Do you have clearly. printed pictures of Montreat—scenic 
views, interesting individuals or groups? Also good pictures of 
the other conference centers over the church? Send in your 
choice ones with full descriptions—NOW. 

3. Advertising—This GUIDE with many thousands of copies to be 
printed, will be a choice advertising medium throughout the 
church. Reservations of space must be made by March 15. Rates 
upon request. 

4. Circulation—Every Southern Presbyterian ought to have a copy of 
this GUIDE. Everybody in the church ought to know about 
our conference centers and programs. At least, anyone who 
has ever been to Montreat, or ever thought about going, will 
want a copy of the “47 GUIDE. Church leaders should order 
for at least 20% of their members. Orders must be placed well 
in advanece—by May 1. Single copy, 15¢e; 10 or more to one ad- 
dress, cash with order, 10¢ each. 


Here are 


At least 50,000 people went to our summer conferences last year. Every 
one who plans to go this year will need—will want—will have to have— 
one of these GUIDES. 
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NOW-—-BEFORE EASTER 


Churches will want a supply of Dr. Foreman’s latest pamphlet re- 
print for distribution to all parents— 


HOW TO INTRODUCE YOUR CHILD TO CHRIST 
Also, communicants’ classes will profit by using his other pamphlets, 
like ‘‘How to Read the Bible,’’ ‘‘How to Get More Out of Prayer,’ 
‘‘How to Listen to a Sermon,’’ ‘‘How to Prepare for Communion,”’ 
‘‘How to Get More Out of the Hymn Book,’’ ‘‘How to Get More Out 
of Going to Church,’’ ‘‘How to Use Sunday,’’ ‘‘How Can Baptism Mean 
More to Me?’’ 


Price: One cent each for 50 or more; $1.00 per 100, cash with order. 


Another fine one for all homes: ‘‘How to Have Family Prayers.’’ 
25 copies for 50c; 50 for 75c; 100 for $1.50. 


Some churches keep a supply of all OUTLOOK REPRINTS on hand 
for constant use. THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 403 E. Franklin 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 








HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. Information 
Home Office Richmond, Virginia Write us for 
Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 

















SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


Interpreting ‘‘religious faith and religious obligation in terms that 
young people will accept.’’ 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 
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Keep your Organization ON TOP Financially 
ising Club Plan 
-a's Largest Merchandising 
organizer , ms Women's Organizations ce 
the greatest, easy to sell, money maker ava 
Women's organizations nae ~ coy 
fits selling the new 
FLAVOR SEAL Hoary Cast Aluminum Ware 
of th beautifully design 
—< a dollars into Club treasuries in an 
easy to follow, fascinating way 
treasury - 
Send the dollars pourin: into your ary 
too - write at once for our FREE eLUB a 
No obligation - Send Name - Organization 
Number of Members to - 


Charles H. Burns, Associaree 


308 North Sth Street Reading, Penna 
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Regional Executives’ section and C. El- 
lis Nelson was appointed as a represen- 
tative of the Young People’s Work sec. 
tion on the Joint Committee. Annie 
Tait Jenkins was made treasurer of the 
Adult Work section. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OR MORE 

At a dinner celebrating the 25th an. 
niversary of the organization of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa. 
tion in Grand Rapids the following 
Southern Presbyterians were numbered 
among the more than 100 men and wo- 
men who have been in religious educa- 
tion work for 25 years or more: Pat- 
rick H. Carmichael, T. K. Currie W. 
Taliaferro Thompson and Edward D. 
Grant. 


CHAPLAIN ARTICLE 

J. Blanton Belk, pastor of St. Giles’ 
church, Richmond, Va., has a sermon 
entitled, ‘“‘The Art of Listening,’’ in the 
March issue of The Chaplain. 


HEADS ANTI-LIQUOR MOVEMENT 

I. M. Ellis, pastor of the First church 
Gastonia, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Allied Church League for 
the Abolition of Beverage Alcohol, made 
up oi representatives of 12 denomina- 
tions. This league will seek to intro- 
duce in the N. C. Legislature a bill pro- 
viding for a statewide referendum on 
liquor. 


MEMORIALS 


WILLIAM McCLINTOCK REID 

Whereas, the late William McClintock 
Reid has recently been called to his eter- 
nal reward; and 

Whereas, Mr. Reid was for many years 
an active, interested and faithful worker 
in the First Presbyterian Church, of 
Greenville, Mississippi, having held the 
offices of deacon and elder; and 

Whereas, Mr. Reid exemplified the finest 
Christian qualities to his family, his 
church, and the community in which he 
lived; and 

Whereas, we are deeply conscious of 
the loss occasioned by the death of this 
faithful servant of Christ and desire to 
express our appreciation for the contribu- 
tion which he made in life to this church, 
as well as our sympathy to the bereaved 
family: 

Now, therefore, the Session of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi, in meeting assembled, do hereby 
recognize the great worth of our departed 
brother, the late William McClintock Reid, 
as a faithful elder and member of this 
church, and as @ man devoted to his fam- 
ily and to the highest Christian principles 
in all of his actions as a member of this 
church and as a citizen of Greenville; and 
we do further extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to the members of his family. 

It is further directed that a copy of 
this resolution be placed in the minutes 
of the session, and that a copy thereof 
be transmitted to the Reid family. 

Adopted, this the 22nd day of Decem- 
ber, 1946. 








T. RUSSELL NUNAN, 
Moderator; 
HENRY W. STARLING, 
4 Clerk of Session. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Jesus Washes the Disciples’ Feet 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 9 


John 13:3-15, 34-35 


John declares in the Prologue of his 
Gospel: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word 
and the Word was with God and the 
Word was God. . .. . And the Word be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory.”’ In the first twelve 
chapters John shows us how Jesus re- 
yealed his glory to the world. He offered 
himself to the nation as the Son of God, 
as Life, and Light, and Love. But the 
nation as a whole did not receive him. 
As forecast in the Prologue: “‘He came 
unto his own and his own received him 
not.” Or, as summarized at the end of 
the section, “Though he had done so 
many signs before them, yet they be- 
lieved not on him” (12:37). Jesus, 
therefore, made one last appeal to the 
nation (read 12:44-50), and then turned 
to his disciples. In chapters 1-12 John 
tells us how he revealed his glory to the 
world; in 13-20 he tells how he revealed 
his glory to the disciples. 


The Time 


John says it was before the feast of 
the Passover. Other references (18:28, 
19:31, 42) make it plain that it was 
Passover Eve. Jesus was crucified on 
Friday afternoon, at the very time when 
the Passover lambs were being slain in 
the temple courts. Thursday evening, 
then, twenty-four hours before the regu- 
lar time, Jesus observed the Passover 
with his disciples, and instituted the 
Lord’s Supper. It was at the supper 
table, on this last evening of Jesus’ life, 
that there occurred the incident which 
we study. 


The Place 


It was in the upper room, Jesus had 
sent James and John into Jerusalem to 
prepare the Passover. They responded, 
“Where do you want us to prepare for 
it?” Jesus told them to go into the city 
and to follow a man bearing a pitcher. 
He would lead them into a house with 
a large upper room furnished and ready. 
There they were to prepare the Pass- 
over. Bearing water was a woman’s 
work, The whole matter seems to have 
been pre-arranged that Judas might not 
be able to betray his Master before the 
proper time. 


The Occasion 


Luke tells us that the disciples had 
been disputing as to which of them was 
the greatest (22:24). He puts the inci- 
dent after the supper, indeed, but gives 
no note of time, and does not write 
‘chronologically. It is almost certain 
\that the dispute as to their relative rank 


occurred before the supper, or just as 
the supper began, and was the occasion 
in part of Jesus’ actions. The disciples 
realized that Jesus was approaching the 
climax of his ministry, and they hoped 
that the glorious kingdom, which they 
anticipated, was near. In that kingdom 
each hoped to occupy a higher place 
than his fellow. 
Marcus Dods reminds us that, 


“In Palestine, as in other countries of 
the same latitude, shoes were not uni- 
versally worn, and were not worn at all 
within doors; and where some protec- 
tion to the foot was worn, it was com- 
monly a mere sandal, a sole tied on with 
athong. The upper part of the foot was 
thus left exposed, and necessarily be- 
came heated and dirty with the fine and 
scorching dust of the roads. Much dis- 
comfort was thus produced, and the first 
duty of a host was to provide for its re- 
moval, A slave was ordered to remove 
the sandals and wash the feet . . . On 
ordinary occasions it is probable that 
the disciples would perform this humble 
office by turns, where there was no slave 
to discharge it for all. But this evening 
(memories of the dispute still running 
in their minds), when they gathered for 
the last supper, all took their places 
at the table with the studied ignorance 
of the necessity, a feigned unconscious- 
ness that any such attention was re- 
quired. . . For any one to wash the 
feet of the rest was to declare himself 
the servant of all; and that was pre- 
cisely what each one was resolved he, 
for his part, would not do. No one of 
them had humor enough to see the ab- 
surdity of the situation. No one of 
them was sensitive enough to be 
ashamed of showing such a temper in 
Christ’s presence. There they sat, look- 
ing at the table, looking at the ceiling, 
arranging their dress, each resolved 
upon this, that he would be the last man 
to own himself servant of all.” 


And yet this was the very last eve- 
ning of Jesus’ life. He had words which 
they must hear, but which they could 
not appreciate in their present mood. 


The Background 


Before John describes the way in 
which Jesus met the situation that we 
have spoken of, he mentions two or 
three facts, which come to him, as he 
thinks the matter over, with special 
force, and which accentuate the grace of 
that which follows. First, he recalls the 
fact that even in this critical hour Jesus 
» wholly possessed and governed by 
ove. ‘Now before the feast of the Pass- 
over, when Jesus knew that his hour 
had come to depart out of this world to 
the Father, having loved his own who 
were in the world, he loved them to the 
end” (13:1). ‘Already the pain of the 
betrayal, the lonely desolation of de- 
sertion by his friends, the defenceless 
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exposure to fierce, unjust, ruthless men, 
the untried misery of death and dissolu- 
tion, the critical trial of his cause and 
of all the labors of his life, these amid 
many anxieties that cannot be imagined, 
were pouring in upon his spirit, wave 
upon wave. If ever a man might have 
been excused for absorption in his own 
affairs Jesus was then the man.” And 
yet John remembers well that night in 
the upper room, it was love, thought for 
others, which prompted all that he did. 

There is a second fact that John 
would have us remember. The devil 
had already put it into the heart of 
Judas Iscariot to betray him (13:2). 
Jesus was aware of this fact, and yet 
he washed the feet of the man, who that 
very night was to turn him over to his 
enemies. Well may Asie exclaim: ‘Jesus 
at the feet of the traitor—what a pic- 
ture, what a lesson for us.” 

As John thinks back over the inci- 
dent, there is one other fact which 
strikes him with peculiar force. Jesus 
acted ‘“‘knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that 
he had come from God and was going to 
God.” ‘For a fisherman to pour water 
over a fisherman’s feet was no great con- 
descension, but that he, in whose hands 
are all human affairs, and whose nearest 
relation is the Father, should thus con- 
descend is of unparalleled significance.” 
In Jesus’ estimation the more honor, 
power, responsibility one has, the more 
service he must render. 

The King James Version translates 
the first clause of verse 2 as “supper 
being ended.”” The R. S. V. renders it 
“during supper.” It seems that Jesus 
had first reclined at the table in expecta- 
tion that one or other of the disciples 
would do the foot washing, But as none 
of them moved, and he recognized the 
mood which prevailed, he rose from the 
table, (‘‘They had been talking about 
rewards. Perhaps the Master was going 
to proclaim his Kingdom and give them 
appointments! Imagine with what 
anticipation they watched him’’—H. L. 
Willett, in The Twentieth Century Quar- 
terly), laid aside the upper garments, 
which would impede his movements 
(similar to our “in his shirt sleeves’’), 
wrapped a towel around him; poured 
water into the basin provided for the 
purpose, and began to wash the dis- 
ciples’ feet. Note how each detail is 
indelibly imprinted on John’s memory. 
He could never forget that scene. 

Tradition says he began with Judas. 
“Who is able to picture the scene, the 
faces of James and John and Peter; the 
intense silence in which each movement 
of Jesus was painfully audible; the fur- 
tive watching of him, as he arose, to see 
what he would do; the sudden pang of 
self-reproach, as they perceived what it 
meant; the bitter humiliation and the 
burning shame?’ But shame and 
astonishment shut the mouths of them 
all, and not a sound broke the stillness 
of the room, save the tinkle and splash 
of the water in the basin, as Jesus went 
from couch to couch, till he came to 
Peter, 





Great, big-hearted Peter could not 
bear that his Master should thus humil- 
iate himself before him. “Lord,” he 
said, ‘do you wash my feet?” It Wasa 
right impulse which led Peter to speak, 
and honorable to him; therefore, Jesus 
answered him tenderly: ‘‘What I am do- 
ing you do not know now, but after- 
ward you will understand” (cf. vss, 12- 
15). Peter obstinately replied, “‘You 
shall never wash my feet.’”’ Jesus re- 
plied more sternly, “If I do not wash 
you, you have no part in me.” Peter 
replied in effect, “If washing is any re- 
quirement for fellowship, then wash not 
only my feet, but my hands and head.” 
Then Jesus, who was very patient with 
his loyal but blundering disciples, points 
out that a man who has bathed does not 
need to bathe again, when he reaches 
home (public baths were commonly 
used in that time), but only to wash the 
dust off his feet: then he is wholly 
clean. 

It is plain from what follows, that 
Jesus had a spiritual truth in mind. So 
it is, he means to say, in the spiritual 
life; a man whose moral nature has once 
been radically transformed need not 
think that this has all been undone, if, 
in the walk through life, he contracts 
some stains; these must be washed away 
it is true, but then he is once more clean. 
“In spite of these stains which you have 
contracted,’’ he adds, ‘‘you are (essenti- 
ally) clean, but not all.” We see here 
that Jesus distinguished between the 
offense of the rest and the sin of Judas. 
All that the others required was to have 
the soil of their present evil temper and 
; jealousy removed. They were true in 
heart, they had been in the bath, and 
had only contracted surface stains. But 
Judas had not been in the bath. He had 
no genuine and habitual loyalty to 
Christ. 

The eleven were clean, but there was 
dust that needed to be washed away. 
And this the Master did for the disciples 
when he washed their feet. “For was 
there a man among them, who, when 
he saw his Lord and Master stooping 
down at his couch foot, would not most 
gladly have changed places with him? 
Was there one of them who was not 
softened and broken down by the action 
of the Lord. From a group of angry, 
proud, insolent, implacable, resentful 
men, they were in five minutes changed 
into a company cf humbled, meek, lov- 
ing disciples of the Lord.”’ 


Its Significance 


When Jesus had finished his task, he 
said, “‘Do you know what I have done 


to you? You call me Teacher and Lord, 
and you are right, for so I am. If I 
then, your Lord and Teacher, have 


washed your feet, you also ought to 
wash one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example, that you also 
should do as I have done to you.” 

What did Jesus mean? There are 
some sects in America (like the Men- 
nonites and the primitive Baptists) 
which construe his words to mean that 
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his actions are to be literally imitated, 
and which observe the washing of feet 
as a sacrament, similar to that of the 
Lord’s Supper. And in Jerusalem at 
Easter time, the patriarch of the Greek 
Catholic Church, upon a raised plat- 
form, before a multitude of people, 
bathes the feet of his ecclesiastical con- 
ferees, “It cannot be denied that it 
forms one of the most impressive scenes 
of the whole Easter festival. Many 
spectators unthinkingly assume . that 
this rendering of literal obedience to 
Jesus’ command is the sole purpose of 
this modern ceremony. It would be 
more generous to the Greek Catholic 
Church, to say that in this instance the 
literal obedience is secondary atid sub- 
ordinate to the wish to keep alive in 
the hearts of its people the principle of 
Jesus’ teaching by the annual repetition 
of the act that gave it birth.’’ 

However that be, neither Jesus nor 
John had in mind that Christians would 
continue literally to wash one another’s 
feet, or that they would think of that 
as following the example set by Jesus 
on this occasion. But John does not 
make this clear, it may be replied. No, 
but he trusts his readers to use their 
Christian intuition, and to understand 
that the explanation itself is as much 
pure symbol, as the act explained. ‘‘You 
ought to wash one another’s feet” does 
but turn prose into poetry, the prose 
principle being that a Christian obtains 
first place by taking last, and doing 
what the necessities require, however 
humble and menial, for the benefit of a 
neighbor or brother.” This is an ob- 
vious first principle of Christian dis- 
cipleship, but mere knowledge is not 
enough, “If you know these things,”— 
and we do know them—*“blessed are 
you if you do them.” The principle is 
set forth more explicitly in vss. 34-35: 
“A new commandment [I give to you, 
that you love one another; even as I 
have loved you, that you also love one 
another. By this all men will know 
that you are my disciples, if you have 
love for one another.” ‘And by the lack 
of it,” comments H. L. Willett, ‘‘have 
men known, throughout the centuries, 
that few professing Christians were ac- 
tually Jesus’ disciples.” (Do you think 
this is too sweeping a statement?) 


The Lesson Applied 


1. Jesus points out a common need— 
“He who has bathed does not need to 
wash, except for his feet.’”” We have al- 
ready discussed the figure on which 
these words were based, the spiritual 
truth which Jesus had in mind. Let us 
take them to our own hearts. As Erd- 
man remarks, ‘‘How comforting, yet how 
serious is the message for us. Jesus 
knows that we love him and trust him 
(if we do), and does not reject us, be- 
cause of a sudden failure or a single 
fault; but we do need daily cleansing 
from daily defilement.” And more than 


that we do need to be cleansed from. that 
besetting sin which stains our Chr \stian 
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character, What is it in your case? 
Pride, or selfishness, or an uncontrolled 
temper, or jealousy, or greed, or an un- 
forgiving spirit, or an over-sensitive dis- 
position, or an unholy ambition—what 
is it? Oftentimes these stains upon the 
Christian’s character loom larger in the 
eyes of the world, than the rectitude and 
sobriety which lies at its basis, and com- 
pletely destroys the value of his witness. 
What are the sins to which Christians 
are most addicted, the stains which they 
are most likely to overlook, the little 
defects that most frequently mar the 
real beauty of one’s character? 

2. Jesus points out here a common 
“ought”—“If I then your Lord and 
Teacher have washed your feet, you also 
ought to wash one another’s feet.” We 
do not need to go far today to find feet 
that need washing, feet that are stained 
or bleeding with the hard ways that 
have been trodden. ‘“‘To recover men 
from the difficulties into which sin or 
misfortune has brought them, to wipe 
off some of the soil from men’s lives, to 
make them purer, sweeter, readier to 
listen to Christ, even unostentatiously 
to do the small services which each hour 
calls for, is to follow him, who girt him- 
self with the slave’s apron. As often as 
we thus condescend, we become like 
Christ. As often as we lay aside the 
conventional dignity in which we are 
clad, and gird ourselves to do what 
others despise, we are doing what Christ 
would do, and are truly representing 
him.” (Marcus Dods.) 

What are some modern substitutes 
for foot washing? What instances can 
you recall of Christians humbling them- 
selves to do lowly acts of service? Are 
there any limits to the extent to which 
a Christian should carry this principle? 





THE LAYMAN’S VIEW 
By J. Wilson McCutchan 





Two characteristics of perfect love 
stand out in this lesson. The first is 
that love draws no lines on its service. 
No task is too menial, no act too in- 
significant, no duty too unpleasant or 
distasteful for love to undertake. All 
of us have found ample illustration of 
this in the intimacy of our family cir- 
cles, but like the priest and the Levite 
we have failed to find it true regarding 
the stranger and the victim of social 
evils. 

The second characteristic of perfect 
love is that it is reluctant to delegate 
its service. Our Lord could have re 
quested one of the group to wash his 
and his disciples’ feet. In a land where 
man power was plentiful and cheap 
such service could have been purchased 
for a pittance that even the apostolic 
band could have afforded. Jesus did 
it himself. 

How often do Christians today avoid 
the more unpleasant community duties 
of Christian service! ‘It is for these 
things,” we say, “that the city, the 
state. apg the church employ profes- 
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sional social workers. They’re trained 
for such jobs and can do them better 
anyhow.” 

“If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet; ye also ought 
to wash one another’s feet.’’ (John 
13:14.) 
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You GET AN INCOME for life 


Yes, you give greatly—and receive greatly— 
when you join the thousands of holders of 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreements. 
As long as you live; you receive a generous 
check at regular intervals throughout the year, 
and such checks have never failed in the more 
than 100 years of the Annuity Plan operation. 
At the same time you receive the abiding 
happiness of knowing that you share in the 
glorious work of distributing the Scriptures 
throughout the world, bringing joy and hope 
to the needy, the lonely, the distressed. 
Investigate this great Annuity Plan at once. 
Learn how it provides generously for your 
uture security or the comfort of a loved one, 
and how it entitles you to certain tax exemp- 
tions. Send today without fail for the interest- 
ing booklet, “A Gift That Lives?’ 
Mail this coupon today! 
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American Bible Society, 
Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. 1 
| L Please cer4 me, without obligation, your | 
booklet PS. entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 
CT) T enclose $.rccsuse for the world-wide distribu- ! 
| tion of the Scriptures. j 
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Your Gifts Get There 





—Photo by World Council of Churches 


This man and woman, of 72 and 65, are pictured as they left the Re- 
formed chureh distribution center in Warsaw. After a stretch of im- 
prisonment in Germany, they are trying to rebuild life anew in the 
shattered Polish capital. These gifts from the American churches make 


it easier. 


Chureh World Service, Inc., is the constituted agency for carrying on 
the Good Samaritan Program of the Chureh in disaster areas around 
this world. It provides Worldwide, Trustworthy, Efficient Service, in 
the name of Christ. The Southern Presbyterian Church is one of the 26 


denominations composing this agency. 


Church World Service, Inc., will take your gifts of clothing, new or 
used), shoes, bedding, soap, candles, powdered milk, food concentrates, 
medicines and hospital supplies, or livestock, and send these gifts to 
save lives overseas and help re-establish and strengthen church life in 
the devastated areas. 


Send such gifts to the most convenient of the following Church World 
Service Centers: 
New Windsor, Md. 
740 Esplanade Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
510 South Elm Avenue, St. Louis County 19, Mo. 
134 North Patterson Boulevard, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Send contribution through your local Church Treasurer; or directly to 
Rev. E. C. Seott, D. D., Treasurer, War Relief Committee, Presbyterian 
Chureh, U. S., 1120 Liberty Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 
For information write Special Representative, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN WAR RELIEF COMMITTEE 
Rev. Vernon 8. Broyles, Jr., Chairman 
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Presbyterian Educational Institutions 


In the South 


THE FIELDS IN WHICH WE WORK 
27 Colleges and Theological Seminaries 


THE FORCES AVAILABLE FOR WORK 
27 Presidents 
27 Boards of Directors or Trustees 
27 Faculties 
27 Student Groups 
27 Alumni and Alumnae Associations 
27 Groups of Interested Constituents 


27 Local Communities at the seats of these educational institutions 


These Combined Groups guided and sustained by the 17 Synods" 
can accomplish wonders for Christian Education 


Presbyterian Educational Institutions Major Needs of These 
(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods ; Presbyterian Education Institutions: 
— SCHOLARSHIPS PROFESSORSHIP 
Hampden-Sydney Colleget (1775), Hampden-Sydney, 8 
Va. 
, 
Centre Collegeft (1819) Danville, Ky. DORMITORIES PROFESSORS’ HOMES 
Davidson Colleget (1836) Davidson, N. C. 
Southwestern* (1848) Memphis, Tenn. CHAPELS LIBRARIES 
Austin College* (1849) Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Colleget (1851) Fulton, Mo. ENDOWMENT CURRENT SUPPORT 
Queens College{ (1857) Charlotte, N. C. 
King College* (1867) Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas College* (1872) Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880) Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven Colleget (1894) Jackson, Miss. The General Assembly has commissioned the Execut 
Flora Macdonald Colleget (1896) ..Red Springs, N. C. Cc P — ‘ 
ommittee of Christi 
Davis and Elkins College* (1904) ....Elkins, W. Va. ¢ an Education to present the facts 
Montreat Colleget (1916) Montreat, N. C. those who should be interested. Four ways of service 
JUNIOR COLLEGES aa: 
Mitchell College* (1856) Statesville, N. C. pen: 
Peace Colleget (1857) Raleigh, N. C. 
Lees Junior College* (1884) Jackson, Ky. is ; . . ; 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) ....Banner Elk, N. C. 2. Assist in securing gifts from others. 
Schreiner Institute* (1923) Kerrville, Texas 3. Make liberal provision for the er ° J 
o. Me ‘ se institution 
Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928)..Maxton, N. C. : P s in the 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES get of your Church. 
Union Theological Seminary (1812)..Richmond, Va. : ee rare ' 
Gatemntin, Theckeatens Beminary (2828) . Deceter, Ga. . Remember these institutions in your will. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1902) Louisville, Ky 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902)..Austin, Texas A Gift Now A Legacy in Your 
2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 
Mary Baldwin College+ (1842) Staunton, Va. 
Agnes Scott Colleget (1889) Decatur, Ga. , . aR 
3. Controlled by the General Assembly The Executive Committee of Christian Education, 
General Assembly’s Training 
Dr. . » Ey 
School (1914) Richmond, Va. ~ Wake I. Sa, Meaeiies Geeyteny, 
*Coed +Women tMen ttAffiliated 410 Urban Building. 


Let’s Get to Work! 




















LABORATORIES 





1. Make a financial contribution yourself. 


Full information furnished by 


Louisville, Ke 








